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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNtTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 





A Compassion Century 


HE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals has appropriately celebrated its centen- 

ary by the publication of its own history (“A 

Century of Work for Animals,” John Murray). 
The book has been got up with a due sense of the 
importance attached to it. Edward G. Fairholme, Chief 
Secretary of the Society, and Wellesley Pain, its Editor, 
are responsible for the form and substance. The 
Prince of Wales, who is President, contributes to it a brief 
and pregnant little foreword, in which he dwells on the 
humanising effect of the work on the hearts of the com- 
munity. In other words, a man who protects an animal 
from ill-treatment is doing something towards the salvation 
of his own soul. Mr. Thomas Hardy contributes a very 
fine ode in ceiebration of the centenary, called “‘ Com- 
passion,”’ extolling the beatitude, “‘ Blessed are the merci- 
ful.”’ The history of the Society, naturally, brings before us 
a vivid picture of the England that existed before the year 
1824, particularly in regard to its amusements. Many 
which appear to us extremely shocking were regarded as 
the very best fun of the fair, and we do not think that any 
harm has been done'by recalling the sort of pleasure that 
Englishmen delighted in when George IV, the ‘‘ First Gen- 
tleman in Europe,” was on the throne. Lord Lambourne 
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gives the first place to drink and says that drinking was 
regarded as a duty by the citizen, that an Englishn an 
owed to himself and the revenue of his country. He dr: nk 
for drinking’s sake, and many of the high-spirited “ lark; ” 
of the time were, no doubt, intimately connected with he 
cup. Leading men of society, such as the younger P tt, 
the Lord Chancellor and the Treasurer of the Navy, joir ed 
merrily in such exploits as forcing a turnpike and be ng 
shot at for their pains. 

The most brutal sport was, unquestionably, that of 
bull-baiting. Yet, it was so popular that humanitari.ns 
had to muster all their courage before attempting to ge it 
stopped. It had great antiquity in its favour, since it had 
been carried on since the reign of Henry II. Queen 
Elizabeth, as well as many other of our sovereigns, was 
especially fond of the sport ; and if this be so with the select, 
what must it have been with the proletariat ? Practically 
every village had its bull ring, which, in a fair number of cases, 
still exists. Butchers were forbidden by law to kill a bull 
until it had been baited, and Thomas Cartwright in 1572 
says: “If there be a bear or a bull to be baited in the 
afternoon, or a jacknapes to ride on horseback, the minister 
hurries the service over in a shameful manner, in order to 
be present at the show.” Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, humanity began to make its voice heard above 
the din of cruel amusement. Before then, it was only 
here and there that some tender soul protested against the 
abuse of the “‘ brute beast,” as it was the fashion to call 
animals. To his honour, it should always be remembered 
that Sheridan, the dramatist, who was in Parliament from 
1780 to 1802, was one of the first advocates of greater kind- 
ness to animals. His advocacy was conducted with the 
wit that might have been expected. One of his arguments 
was that, instead of giving “‘ the poor bull-baiting, he would 
give them beef.” Combating the charge of canine madness 
brought against “‘ these poor animals,” he related an instance 
of which he had heard in which “ A dog had bit a hog, and 
the hog barked like a dog ; the hog had bit a farmer, and 
the farmer grunted like a hog; lastly, the farmer bit one 
of his own cows, and the cow attempted to speak like the 
farmer.”’ William Wilberforce, whose love for anima's was 
as ardent as his sympathy for human slaves, supported the 
second Bill vigorously, but Canning was against it. He 
considered the amusement a most excellent one—‘ It 
inspired courage and produced a nobleness of sentiment and 
elevation of mind.” Putting a stop to it, therefore, was 
legislating against the spirit and genius of almost every 
country and every age. 

In 1809 Chancellor Erskine introduced a Bill for 
‘“* Preventing Wanton and Malicious Cruelty to Animals,” 
but it was left to Richard Martin in 1821 to make the 
successful attempt. Richard Martin was a “character.” 
In one case, when a magistrate suggested that a 
man should be allowed to use his own judgment 
as to the extent of chastisement he might inflict on his 
horse, Martin retorted: “‘ Oh, by G—, if a man is to be 
the judge in his own case there is an end of everything.” 
‘““T must fine you five shillings for swearing,” said te 
magistrate. “‘I am sworn already,” replied Martin. 
‘Yes, but you have sworn an unnecessary oath,” ‘“‘ Weil, 
I'll pay,”’ said Martin. But the magistrate said he had been 
joking, and remitted the fine. 

The battle was won, but not immediately. Badge -- 
baiting was continued long after the passing of the Act, 
were cock-fighting and many other amusements equa 
savage ; but victory crowned the efforts of the benevole 
at last, and the story told in the centenary volume reflec s 
great credit on the ardour of those who for many yea s 
have fought a bloodless battle for humanity. 


a at SO 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Mrs. Bertram Curric, 

who is the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Alston, and was married, to the only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Laurence Currie, in 1923. 


Lord Annaly asks us to state that the picture reproduced 
on the cover of our Summer Number belongs not to him but 
to the Dowager Lady Annaly. 
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T is no wonder that those directly connected with the 
Everest Expedition have fallen into the habit of using 
military language when addressing the mountain. They 
appear to imagine Everest as the great god of war or, at 

any rate, one of his military representatives. ‘The assump- 
tion is that this impersonation is able to use the resources 
of nature to defeat those who would intrude into the solitude 
which he has maintained since the beginning of the world. 
Expeditions go out in hope and confidence, but, so far, 
the mountain god has been too strong for them. He has 
scourged them with snow, rain, avalanche, intense frost and 
other discomforts, with the result that once again they are 
beaten beck. Nevertheless, their courage is not exhausted 
Preparations are being made for another attack, in which, 
says Mr. Mallory, “‘ We expect no mercy,” yet there is a 
chance that even during the monsoon, if it is the monsoon 
that has come so early, there may be an interval in which to 
push through, and, if the bad weather was not connected 
with the monsoon, there is time enough yet for a fine spell 
to occur, during which the great feat may be attempted 
once more. 


[N the newly issued Fourth Annual Report of the Forestry 

Commissioners there is a very clear statement of forestry 
policy which puts in a position of prominence the fact 
that industry requires ever-increasing quantities of forest 
products. ‘This is not wholly due to growth of population, 
but, to an equal extent, to the greater consumption per 
head. ‘I'he amount of wood and timber used in the United 
Kingdom per head of the population increased itself by 
three times during the sixty years before the war and goes 
on swelling continuously. Coniferous timbers are needed 
for building purposes and for pulp for paper, broad-leaved 
timbers or hard woods for special purposes and, to some 
extent, for pulp, and minor forest products give us resins, 
gums, tennins, fibres, etc., for various purposes. ‘These 
are not undigested opinions, although detailed figures 
are not or all of them available, but they are supported 
and cont rmed by tables of totals. It scarcely needs saying 
after the facts have been stated, that every country develop- 
ing on tle lines of Western civilisation, ought to ensure that 
timber, being of first-rate importance to industry, shall 
be readi y available, and that it is part of the fundamental 
creed of foresters. 


LONDON plane trees have been attacked by Sir William 
_ Geary in a controversy on planting in London. This 
1S ungrateful in face of the lustiness with which, almost 
alone ‘mong trees, the plane tree flourishes in our atmos- 
sphere ; with its feathery foliage and mottled trunk the 
plane is the counterpart of Portland stone. It is, more- 
over, our own hybrid, intermediate between P. orientalis of 
the Levant, and P. occidentalis, having been produced at 
the Oxford Botanical Gardens in 167c—just in time to be 
planted in Berkeley Square. It is, of course, not suitable 
or narrow streets, but who wants trees in such places ? 
London streets are thronged enough already. The great 
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new roads, however, cry for planting. In this the Middlesex 
County Council have given a lead by planting five miles of 
the new Brentford by-pass road with plane, chestnut, beech, 
Norway maple and lime—a mile each. Chestnut is but 
a coarse tree at the best of times and for any spot in London 
it is heavy and dirty. Spanish chestnut is both handsomer 
and cleaner. Elms grow well in Kensington Gardens, but 
are, of course, dangerous in old age. Not so the Cornish 
elm. That is perhaps the tree par excellence for avenues, 
growing high and pointed, like rather a full cypress. East- 
bourne is magnificently avenued with this variety in all 
stages of growth. Owing to their upright. habit, they are 
effective when small since they need not be planted so far 
apart—soft. or 6oft.—as ordinary wide-spreading trees. 


NE hopes that those who heard and even those who 
only read the little address on Shakespeare which 
Mr. Baldwin delivered to the pupils of the City of London 
School, will let the phrase sink into their hearts—‘* above 
and beyond his profound knowledge of human nature 
Shakespeare was one of those few poets in whom they 
found the magic that came from heaven.” Yet it will 
be easier for them to accept the word “ magic” than to 
define its exact meaning. It is so easy to huddle it into 
that crowd of sounding vocables used by those who have 
no gift either for discernment or exact expression and 
convey their admiration in words grown stale by repetition 
— splendid,” ‘“‘ magnificent,” “‘ glorious,” or even by a 
word used synonymously with these by our matter-of-fact 
progenitors, whose favourite superlative was “ capital.” 
Magic is akin to charm, which resembles it. Both are like 
Cleopatra, whose infinite variety custom could not stale. 
Magic is more easily felt than described. Sometimes it 
comes from deep understanding touched by compassion, 
as in “ The quality of mercy is not strain’d, It droppeth 
as the gentle rain from heaven.”” A thousand great actors 
have declaimed this passage, yet it is as fresh to-day as a 
noble passage in Holy Writ. Sometimes it is a revelation of 
beauty, as in “‘ I know a bank where the wild thyme blows.”’ 
Occasionally, it throws a wizardry over death itself, as in 
“* Quiet consummation have.” But wherever it appears, 
the teacher is great who can show how to recognise it and 
fortunate the pupil who can learn. A scrap of that in- 
struction is worth a cartload of so-called facts. 


ANOTHER RHYME. 

Oh, what had happened to the moon ? 
She stared so crossly from the sky, 
Glaring at every passer-by 

As though she’d bite them very soon. 


(Oh, what had happened to the moon ?) 
Whilst a wind sang, with mouth awry, 
Like an old organ out of tune. 
—Oh, what had happened to the moon ?— 
And nobody seemed scared but I! 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


N Miss Isabel Butchart’s review of the book on Patrick 
Branwell Bronté by Alice Law, the writer threw out a 
suggestion to Mr. Clement Shorter which, we hope, he 
will accept. In Mr. Shorter’s possession is an unfinished 
novel by Patrick Branwell Bronté, called “ And the Weary 
are at Rest.” Miss Butchart’s plea was that Mr. Shorter 
would publish this fragment. Readers then would be able 
to determine whether the style in Patrick’s acknowledged 
writing is the style of the author of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” 
Her argument rests on a very sound basis. ‘The one thing 
that belongs exclusively to a writer is his or her style. It 
is part of the artist, and though great men have amused 
themselves by imitating other great men, the result never 
has been a perfect reproduction by one man of another’s 
composition. ‘The question that has been so long debated 
might be settled at once by a comparison between the style 
of “ Wuthering Heights” and that of ‘And the Weary 
are at Rest.” 


[N any game it is more than half the battle for a man to 
arrive at his best at the right moment. It is partly, 
perhaps, a matter of good luck, partly a gift of rising to 
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the occasion. Whatever it is, George Duncan appears 
this year to have hit on the secret. After playing rather 
disappointingly, he has suddenly produced his most sparkling 
golf a week before the Open Championship begins. More 
brilliant golf has probably never been seen than he played 
at Gleneagles. His opponent in the final round was Abe 
Mitchell, who has never been beaten in a 36-hole match 
in this country, and has been particularly severe on Duncan 
on such occasions. He played very well, and his first round 
was a 71: yet he never had a chance, for he was five down 
to Duncan, who went round in 66, and he fell further astern 
in the afternoon. Not since Harry Vardon beat Taylor 
by twelve holes in a famous match at Newcastle has there 
been such a slaughter of a great player playing his game. 
Duncan was playing his “ crazy stuff,” as one of his brother 
professionals has called it, and we must hope that this 
welcome fit of golfing insanity will stay with him at Hoylake 
against the invading Americans. 


[7 is sometimes a blessing in disguise for a cricket captain 

to lose the toss. He is, at any rate, spared the horrid 
responsibility of decision, and there is no captain so brave 
as not to feel many qualms before putting the other side 
in to bat. Nor is this to be wondered at, for the cricketing 
Fates appear to be very malignant ladies, who often exact 
a severe penalty for the scorning cf their favours. It was 
only after much thought that Mr. Taylor, the South African 
captain, sent in England to bat last Saturday. Possibly 
after the experience he has had of English weather he could 
not believe in the possibility of a good wicket. Whatever 
his motives, he must have seen cause to repent of them 
in the course of the day, for the English batsmen were 
always at home with the bowling and put their side in an 
impregnable position. Moreover, the South Africans could 
not have done worse on Saturday than they did on 
Monday, when they fell before Tate and Gilligan like 
corn before the sickle. ‘Their recovery in the second 
innings was as remarkable as their failure in the first 
innings. Although they lost, it showed them to be an 
undaunted team, likely to prove capable, wherever there is a 
remote possibility of doing so, of altering the complexion 
of a desperate situation. 


F LATFORD Mill and Lock, which enjoy a fame out 

of proportion to their material importance owing to 
Constable’s affection for the River Stour, were concerned 
the other day in a curious law suit. The owner of the 
mill and bridge wished to lower the head of water in order 
to repair a flood gate, and for that purpose opened both 
lock gates. The River Stour Navigation (Trust) Company 
sued for {£250 damages, occasioned by leaving the lock 
gates open. The defence justly pointed out that the locks 
were in very bad repair, and the existence of a Stour Navi- 
gation Company must have come to many as a surprise, 
for that pleasant meandering stream has long ceased to 
carry any but the lightest of pleasure craft. At Nayland 
there is an old decayed lock the upper gates of which are 
permanently sealed with a sluice board. In the days when 
Babergh hundred was the centre of the East Anglian wool 
trade the river may have been used. And even before 
the war, leather factories flourished in the remote villages 
on its banks. But it must be many years since water 
trafic could get to Sudbury (the birthplace of another 
great landscape painter—Gainsborough) on the upper 
reaches. The learned judge eventually struck a balance 
and awarded {100 damages. 


(GRANGERIZING was brought probably to its ultimate 

refinement by the late Arthur Meyer, whose books 
are fetching very high prices in Paris. The rarity and 
value of the matter interleaved really removes the books 
from the category of bibliography into that of the fine arts. 
For Mr. Meyer set about obtaining autographs of all 
persons mentioned in the books he graingerized, or the 
original drawings of their illustrations. The former 
quest led to some remarkable achievements. Thus ‘“ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires ”’ is adorned with the signatures of the 
real Seigneur D’Artagnan, and of Louis XIII, and is illus- 
trated with original drawings by Meissonier and Delacroix. It 
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sold for 15,000frs. ‘The Goncourts’ “ Art du Dix-huitiime 
Siécle,” with many original works of art, fetched 37,100frs, 
Huysmann’s “‘ A Rebours ” with Lepére’s original designs 
sold for 12,400frs. Grangerizing is an absorbing ho by, 
but when carried to such perfection, which it can be with 
enthusiasm and quite a moderate purse, it rises to the 
level of the most historic collections. 


MR. H. W. ROBINSON sends us the _follo-ving 

notes on the weight of whales in popular nature 
articles: The names of the writers of so-called natural- 
history articles in our monthly magazines are known to 
the general public as those of great naturalists; but is it 
not time that the general public read these articles as 
fiction and not as natural history, and knew their writers 
as authors and not naturalists ? To put animals and birds 
only found in South America into West Africa, or to credit 
the otter with six to eight cubs at a birth, as two of them 
do, is bad enough ; but a writer on the sperm whale, in 
a recent issue of one of these magazines, surpasses even 
these by giving the weight of a leviathan as ten thousand 
tons! Reckoning a ton and a half per foot as the generally 
accepted weight among scientific zoologists for whales, 
this journalistic sperm whale must have been nearly three 
miles in length! Even if an old super-bull sperm whale 
attained to as much as one hundred feet in length—which, 
in itself, is doubtful—such scientific reckoning would only 
give him a weight of one hundred and fifty tons. Sup- 
posing that such a super-sperm whale weighed as much 
as 24 tons per foot length, this even would only give him 
a maximum weight of 250 tons. 


LOVELY DAY! 
Lovely day !—lovely day ! 
How it carries well away, 
Up the lane, down the lane: 
Hedge-rows ring with one refrain : 
Lovely day ! 


Children catch the merry lilt, 
Blackbirds know their nests are built, 
Gulls drift down, a happy band, 
Making shadows in the sand: 

Lovely day ! 


Lilacs tower above the phlox, 
Sweeter still the sturdy stocks ; 
Lovely day in glorious Devon, 
Glorious, for it’s next to heaven, 
Winter’s gone his sombre way, 
Lovely day ! 
M. PaGE BIRD. 


RECKONING the weight of the biggest African 

elephant that ever lived at five tons, as the largest 
land mammal, surely fifty times his weight should lave 
been sensational enough to gull the general public who 
read such articles and believe them to be true? A large 
sperm whale probably weighs about as much as forty 
elephants, yet this author tells us that it weighs as much 
as two thousand five hundred elephants! Writer: of 
fishing stories must indeed take a back seat now that the 
writer of un-natural history is so much in the limeli zht. 
That most, if not all, of the latter have never seen their 
subjects outside a museum is only too obvious. 


LAMENTS over the passing of the Squire grow lo der 

and more persistent as the effects of his depar ure 
become more marked. Laments, alas! are idle. ld 
families have yielded place to new ever since England vas 
England, but with this difference: previously the 1¢W 
squires sought to model themselves on the old and to 
prove by liberality that they were as good and better as 
landlords and patrons. Now, only too often, rich men 
who buy estates tend to neglect their duties. They enlarge 
their gardens and restore the house, but spend little on 
their tenants’ cottages, and allow short shrift when rents 
are in arrear. They do not seek to identify themselves 
with a class so evidently “doomed,” and, by townsmen, 
foolishly mistrusted, as the good landlord. The steady 
depopulation of the countryside has really very little to do 
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with te squire or even with the farmer. The main causes 
for it are two in number; one is the scarcity of houses 
which: prevents young people from getting married and 
stimu’ ates their natural tendency to join in the rural exodus. 
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The other is that agricultural prospects at the present 
moment are so dark that those who are just emerging from 
boyhood take the view that there is more for them in 
emigration than in remaining at work on the old soil. 


THE RODEO 


ITHOUT being at all in sympathy with the 

hysterical sentimentality of those who adversely 

criticise the Rodeo, we cannot help thinking that 

the management is well advised to withdraw steer- 

roping from the programme. It was, no doubt, bad 

luck that an animal on the first day had its leg 

broken, and another, a heavy Hereford steer, was caught by 

tie lasso at full gallop, thrown heavily to the ground and 

dragged some distance. The spectators, most of them new to 

this kind of display, were in suspense whether to believe the 

animal killed or not. Such incidents, occurring, as they did, 

at the opening of the entertainment, were bound to create a 

bad impression on the spectators, and, besides, steer-roping 

is by no means the cleverest or most spectacular of the items 

in the programme. Its withdrawal will be well received by 
the public, and the cowboys should not resent it. 

Accidents will occur: there is no doubt of that. But 

the steers would not be free from mishap in their wild state, 

when much suffering must take place without our knowledge and 


STEER-RIDING COMPETITION: 





beyond our responsibility. So, with this, we will dismiss the 
‘«cruelty cry’ and turn our attention to more attractive matters. 

The programme is a lengthy one, and many ot the displays 
have never been seen in this country before. But all are worth 
seeing. Each event is a definite contest, and, as large prizes 
are being offered and the entrance fees are pretty stiff, the com- 
petitors are “‘all out.”” Every one is a champion of his own 
country, so the standard throughout is a very high one. 

The ‘‘ Fancy Roping” contest is a display of the very 
wonderful control that can be attained with the lasso. It is a very 
beautiful thing to watch. To see the rope curled and twisted 
into every kind of shape, and then fall with unerring accuracy 
over or round any part of the horse or rider is an education 
in itself, 

The steer-roping is a novelty to us, and there is much 
in it to interest and admire. Very surprising is the great 
pace at which these cattle can travel. It requires a horse to 
be galloping his best to live with them. When the opportunity 
occurs, the lasso is thrown. This, in itself, requires a great deal 
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STEER- WRESTLING CONTEST: 


of skill, and misses are frequent. Even when the rope has 
been accurately thrown, it is not a certainty that it holds. It 
has to be got over and round both horns to be effective, and the 
steers have plenty of intelligence, bovine though they be. Their 
guile is subtle, and the task is not of easy accomplishment. 
Having lassoed correctly, the next problem is to get the rope at 
the right angle for the throw. Sometimes this can be done at 
once, but usually the rider has to gallop round the steer, keeping 
the rope slack and low, so as to get it on to the hock. When 
this has been accomplished, a sudden jerk turns the animal 
completely over. 

During the few moments that are spent in tying the lasso 
to the saddle and in bringing the horse to a standstill, it is probable 
that the animal may be dragged a few feet ; but its very weight 
soon stops the horse, and the rider instantly dismounts to tie 
up. 

It is at this period that the intelligence of the horse comes 
into play. The well trained “ bronk’’ stands quite still and 
keeps the rope comfortably taut, so that the bull cannot get free 
or jump to his feet. Another thing that is sometimes done is 
for the horse to canter round the fallen steer, keeping the rope 
taut, until told to stand. It is a badly trained horse that permits 
the rope to slacken even for an instant. If he does so, the bull 
is on his fet in a moment, and the operation has to be done all 
over again. 

Within an incredibly short space of time the bull is now tied 
up and lies helpless on the ground. This surprising feat can 
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1—GETTING A ‘“ HOLD.” 

actually be done, from start to finish, in less than thirty seconds, if 
things go well. Sometimes, when a throw or two has been 
missed, it may take two minutes and a half. <A good average 
is about ninety seconds. 

Steer wrestling is another novelty. In this case not only is 
skill required, but strength and nerve in large doses. The 
rider, at full gallop, gets alongside the steer, throws himself off 
his horse right on to its neck, and seizes the bull by the horns. 
Then comes a contest of sheer strength. The man forces the 
animal to the ground by turning its head and throwing it off 
its balance. This feat is usually accomplished within a little 
over thirty seconds, and it is a surprising example of what can 
be done by courage and determination. 

It should be remembered that these are by no means merely 
exhibitions. The competitors run very considerable risk, and 
it is unlikely that the ten days the show is open will] be con- 
cluded without some untoward incident. The steers are not 
tame, home-fed products, from quiet pastures, but wild and 
raw, straight from the prairie, and know how to use their 
horns. 

The trick riding by both cowboys and cowgirls is very good, 
and some of their tricks are quite new. The most remarkable 
one, perhaps, is that of the rider who is able to crawl under his 
horse’s belly and climb up into the saddle from the other side, 
without touching the ground, while the horse is at fuil gallop. 
Riding the bucking steer is not one of the most pleasant of rides. 
They seem to be even more active than horses, and are provably 
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STEER-RO?ING CONTEST: 


more difficult to sit. The buck-jumping exhibitions of both boy 
and girl riding are very good. There is no doubt that the horses 
they produce are the real article: but this is a subject all to 
itself, upon which we hope to enlarge in a later issue. 
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ROPED; THROWN; TIED UP. 


We will conclude now by saying that it is a genuinely interest- 
ing exhibition, well worth a visit, if only to see the high standard 
of skill that has been attained in far-away countries in tasks 
to which we, here in England, are totally unaccustomed. 





THE CITY AND 


The Unknown Warrior, and Other Poems, by Herbert Edward 
Palmer. (Heinemann, 5s. net.) 


HOSE who know Mr. Herbert Palmer, and they include 

nearly all interested in good poetry, from Dr. Bridges 

downward, will not be surprised to find in this volume 

indubitable evidence of genius. At times it is far from 

being an attractive genius. Mr. Palmer has inherited 
many of the less amiable characteristics of the bard as well as 
his gifts, and makes no effort to conceal them. Were we to 
attempt to trace his spiritual pedigree, it might lead back to 
Cynewulf on the one hand and the ‘‘ Auld Grey Horse,” Dunbar, 
on the other, while it may be noted that his brief foreword 
ends with a tribute to “ the coquillard Frangois Villon 
I praise God for that rascally thief and ballade-chanter, and 
am proud that he appropriated the cockle-shell emblematic 
of my name.” Little as one cares to deal with personal charac- 
teristics, it must be noted that the fiery, lean, aggressive little 
man »ears abundant traces of the rebellion that, active or 
dorm nt, characterise the tribe to which he belongs. His 
attitu e is sharply defined in “‘ The Scop, or Skald,”” composed 
wher. putting into print his poems : 

It was not thus in days of old 
When thane and franklin, king and clown 


Crowded about me as I told 
Of battles and their sires’ renown. 


Now meaner than the meanest priest 

Who drones the substance of old songs, 
I launch the accusing anapest, 

The iambic story of my wrongs. 

In two subsequent poems, and, indeed, in some of the 
mo.t charming passages of the book, this despondency swells 
up. Sometimes it can hardly be called despondency, though 
despondency is not absent as in “ A Mining District ” : 

Where are the elves gone ? Where are the little wild elves, 

The fairies, and brownies, and magical snips of ourselves ? 

Oh, it’s lonely, and dingy, and jarring where angry man delves ! 
For Thor and the thieves of the Town have stolen the elves. 
Even in such fragments the reader will be delighted with 
the lilt of the verses and the simple but most skilfully used 
words. The poet’s early home used to be on the northern 
moors, and his favourite pastime is angling. How attrac- 
tively is this passion made manifest in “ The Call of the Fells” : 


THE MOORLAND 


And to hear the rough moor voices 
At yon inn where life rejoices, 
And to drink fower pints o’ ale wi’ Yarkshire Jan ! 
How I’d love to see old faces, 
And walk free in rocky places, 
And forget I am a star-struck singing-man. 
And to flick a line, and angle 
Where the milk-white pebbles spangle 
The borders of the little fleeting streams ! 
Pack my fishing rod and basket. 
No, but no! I may not ask it. 
I must feast my brain on shadows—Dreams !—Dreams ! 


His attachment to the country is most whimsically and 
most happily brought out in “‘ The Gooseberry Tree (A cantering 
Canterbury song, written after a lunch which was chiefly composed 
of gooseberry pudding).” Here he is not in the confessionc] 
for “ Self-worship, the neglect of the pressing task, And Anger 
unrestrained.” No lament is raised over “ cold Frustration 
and Neglect And harsh Misfortune.” The lines are as care- 
free and jolly as the carol of the lark and the seemingly careless 
but well chosen words fall like dewdrops on a greensward : 


Some pilgrim-folk sing of the oak for bedsteads, 

The ash-tree for staves, or the thorn to thwack heads, 
But I think the most wonderful tree to me 

Is the foolish and frumpy-leaved gooseberry tree. 


For when I eat gooseberry pudding or tart 

Zig-zag goes my brain, and away whirls my heart, 

I’m a schoolboy again with my wits on the roam, 

And I’m having great joy in our garden at hore ; 

It was chock-full of gooseberries dropping to waste, 
Even more than you needed for stewing or paste. 


And the garden was hooked to a crooked old street, 

And the street crawled away to high moorlands of peat, 
And the moorlands fell softly in waves to the West, 

And the West concealed God and the homes of the blest ; 
Such a wild Pennine country of moss, fern, and heath, 
With the trout beck aswirl in the valley beneath. 


So when I eat gooseberry pudding or tart 

From the back of my forehead the rolling hills start, 
My thoughts are disturbed by loud dinning streams, 
And my brain sits aloft in the saddle of dreams ; 

I am glad, I am sad, I am merry and mad, 

And the stars seem so near seen with eyes of a lad 


Forgive me my trespasses, Lord, and be nice, 
Boil me gooseberry pudding in Paradise. 
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We may leave the book at that and let pass without 
comment the fierceness and denunciation which exist side by 
side and yet do not jar with this gay rusticity. As Mr. Hardy 
has said, “ Poetry is a product of moods.” rae 





LORD BIRKENHEAD’S HOME TRUTHS FOR AMERICA. 


America Revisited, by the Right Honourable The Earl of 
Birkenhead, P.C., D.L. (Cassell, 7s. 6d. net.) 

IN this book Lord Birkenhead has printed six speeches delivered in 
the United States and Canada, with the addition of his Rectorial address 
to the students of Glasgow University. Of the last-mentioned little 
need be said, as immediately after its delivery it was the cause of much 
bitter conflict between materialistic admirers of the author and idealistic 
opponents. He names it “ International Law,” but the true subject 
is the advice offered the students to keep an edge on their swords since 
man has been a fighting animal since his progenitors were wild beasts 
who had to fight or die. Many a reader will regret that the American 
speeches are not punctuated by any sign of their reception. Did no 
one laugh when the grave-faced lawyer lecturing on Prohibition remarked 
that ‘‘ names even as respectable as those of Noah and King David 
may be without unreasonableness, thanks to the care and frankness 
of the Old Testament chroniclers, enlisted on behalf of a teetotal 
argument.” Surely, too, they smiled at his reminiscences of the late 
Lord Halsbury ‘‘ at a dinner which I gave when Lord Chancellor, 
to the Judges of Belgium, drinking two glasses of champagne and a 
glass of port, in his 97th year”? ? There is no end to tales of the manner 
in which Lord Halsbury continued long to defy advancing years. Lord 
Birkenhead reminds us that ‘‘ he learned to ride a bicycle at the age of 
80 and to play golf at the age of 82.” To golf is attributed a vast change 
in the American physique. Five-and-twenty years ago the devotee 
of Wall Street became dyspeptic at forty and usually passed to his fathers 
at fifty, leaving an immense fortune for his wife and her beautiful 
daughters to enjoy. Lord Birkenhead found this sort of thing changed 
at his last visit, and in his judgment “‘ the modest instrument to promote 
this change has been the game of golf.”’ The American financier is 
not of Gladstone’s way of thinking when he said, after having been 
persuaded against his wishes to play a game, that it was a good walk 
spoiled! The two best lectures are, respectively, those on ‘“‘ The 
United States of To-day ”’ and ‘‘ The Problem of Prohibition.”” Lord 
Birkenhead does not. lack boldness either in diagnosis or prophecy. 
Two threatening rocks ahead of the United States, in his opinion, 
are: (1) The precarious situation which may oblige intervention 
in European politics ; (2) The Negro question: ‘“‘ Almost like a horde 
of locusts the negroes of the South are invading city after city 
of the rich and undiscriminating North.” The gravity of the case is 
that ‘‘ a strain so fecund, so virile, and so unassimilable, coexists on a 
continent, however vast, side by side with a white civilisation, which, 
in many of these respects, however superior in others, cannot support 
its competition.” Lord Birkenhead, with sombre joy, disposes of 
Prohibition, not by a frontal but by a flank attack. First, he shows it 
to be a policy without religious sanction. The supreme Teacher, 
who turned water into wine, was no Pussyfoot, if one may say so without 
irreverence. It makes it impossible to found any Prohibition movement 
on a religious basis. This being so, Prohibition has to deal with smug- 
gling, the resources of nature and chemistry, without Christianity as 
anally. To take one illustration, grapes in California are at a premium 
because rich Americans wish to buy them in order, with the aid of 
Italian wine-makers, to make their own vintage. A book of solid 
value despite a lack of charm in the writing. 


SIR CHARLES HAWTREY’S REMINISCENCES. 
The Truth at Last. from Charles Hawtrey. Edited by Somerset 
Maughan. (Thornton Butterworth, 21s.. net.) 
IT is acommonplace that the people of the stage, be they actors, managers 
or authors, are not, as a rule, long remembered after death by those who 
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laughed at their antics or wept at their pathos. Others tread quicl:!y in 
their footsteps, and the audiences are largely composed of people w xolly 
in search of amusement. “ In England,” says Mr. Somerset Mau.:han, 
“* laughter is never very respectable ; our countrymen give their e:‘eem 
more readily to those who bore them than to those who amuse.” 
Yet the author opens his work with a jesting explanation of his titl-. [t 
is to the effect that, having so often prevaricated on the stage, his final 
bit of self-indulgence is to tell the truth at last. In doing so, he re vives 
an actor’s Bohemia, not the less Bohemian because the ladies a: pear 
in furs and furbelows and the men wear silk hats, for the essenti ils of 
Bohemianism are to be rich one day and poor another, to have adver tures 
with moneylenders, and to be gay even when the dice-box of fate “‘ :angs 
a’ tapsalteerie.”” This happy confiding in Providence does not a ways 
have a gloomy ending. One of the most romantic of Hawtrey’s s ories 
is that of his being served with an execution for close on £80, when he 
had not eighty shillings and possibly not more than eighty pence with 
which to satisfy the claim. Who should come to his rescue but the head 
of the firm who had the matter in hand! He, after preliminaries 
that we edvise the reader to discover for himself, made a sporting offer to 
clear up the £80 with costs, and made a loan up to £200 on consideration 
that he received £300 from the proceeds of the playwright’s next success, 
What does the reader think of that for a sheriff’s officer? Needless 
to say, the offer was accepted. Hawtrey found a successful play, 
and within two months of its production was able to pay “‘ the generous 
sherift’s officer the £300 which I had agreed to do in settlement of the 
debt.”” Sir Charles Hawtrey was a born gambler, and the favourite 
scene of his enterprises in this direction was the racecourse. His 
assiduous attention to that sport was rewarded. Over and over again 
he escaped from a difficult situation by backing the right horse. It 
may have been luck, it may have been good guiding, but probably it 
was a combination of both that so often brought about a happy ending 
when he was awaiting the result in tremor and agitation. He has, 
undoubtedly, made a very entertaining record of a life that was full of 
ups and downs, successes and failures, but wherever fortune led he showed 
at least that a merry heart goes all the way. There are a number of 
illustrations, chiefly of scenes in plays in which Sir Charles Hawtrey 
made a successful appearance, and these will be of considerable interest 
to many playgoers. 


The London of Charles Dickens, by E. Beresford Chancellor. 
(Grant Richards, 15s. net.) 


MR. CHANCELLOR’S book is a monument of enthusiastic research 
and possesses some interesting illustrations, but there is one sentence 
in it in which he has unconsciously pronounced a most effective criticism 
of his own methods. ‘‘ The London of Bleak House,” he says, “is 
largely atmospheric.”’ This is certainly true ; it is true, perhaps, toa 
smaller extent of all of Dicken’s London and this atmosphere is not 
improved by elaborate identifications of particular houses or streets. 
Does anyone really want to know that Todgers’ may possibly have 
been No. 5, Pudding Lane ? Would we not rather have our own picture 
of Todgers’? Is the death of Krook more dramatic or melodramatic 
whether he lived in Chichester’s Rents or Star Court? Would the 
most devoted admirer of Mrs. Gamp go and prostrate himself before 
the School of Arts and Crafts because it occupies the site that once was 
Kingsgate Street ? For those who like these forms of speculation and 
knowledge Mr. Chancellor provides a rich feast. He devotes a chapter 
to each of the books and even provides a rather superfluous summary 
of the events which happen in London. No two people will ever agree 
about Dickens, but surely Mr. Chancellor is unjust when he says of 
‘Great Expectations,”’ that “‘ it fails in being a masterpiece because 
the characters, with the exception of Pip himself and perhaps Joe 
Gargery are not, on the whole, so attractive or impressive as are 
those in the earlier works.’”’ Perhaps Joe Gargery, indeed! ‘‘ That 
ruffianly humbug” may be an accurate enough description of Silas 
Wegg, but there seems something inadequate about it. It is as 
if one were to describe Falstaff as a fat gentleman who drank 
too much. 





THE MULLINER COLLECTION.—I 


ENGLISH LATE RENAISSANCE FURNITURE. 


By H. Avray TIPPING. : 


HE collection formed by the late Colonel H. H. Mulliner 

is the most select and well chosen that has been gathered 

together to represent the finest English decorative 

output of the Late Stuart and Early Georgian periods. 

It is not big in mere numbers, but there is no rubbish, 
nothing everr of second class. It strikes the note of quality, not 
quantity. It is intensive, not extensive. And, therefore, to 
the regret felt at the early and unexpected death of its owner 
is added the unwelcome thought that we shall not see the 
collection again except for a day or two next month at Messrs. 
Christie’s Rooms ; that we shall miss ever being again intimate 
with it in its rightly organised home, where it was a complete 
entity, forming the comprehensive equipment cf a choice domes- 
ticity, where we sat in its chairs, ate off its plate, observed the 
coverings and hangings of floors and walls, admired the rightly 
selected and grouped furniture and decorative objects, and last, 
but not least, enjoyed the conversation of the host, whose intelli- 
gent knowledge of the period covered by his possessions was 
freely communicated to his friends, among whom he at once 
placed any who either already had acquired, or showed a real 
desire to obtain experience in, the history and accomplishments 
of our eighteenth century craftsmen. 


Colonel Mulliner, busy as he ever was with commercial e iter- 
prises, yet found time to develop, before the nineteenth cei tury 
closed, a keen interest in our Georgian furniture and a si-ong 
impulse towards getting its merits recognised by a gener: tion 
that had favoured our Early rather than our Later Renaiss vnce 
style, that had dwelt on its Elizabethan and Jacobean phases, ind, 
while admitting the words Queen Anne within their restr: :ted 
vocabulary, closed their history of taste with the advent of the 
House of Hanover, and lashed themselves into fury at the “ h: avy 
hand of Kent.” To rehabilitate Kent, as one of the grou) of 
men who designed, built, decorated and furnished the V hig 
Palaces, such as Houghton, Holkham and Wentworth Wood- 
house, was one of Colonel Mulliner’s aims when he establis ied 
the business of Lenygon and Co. He was a keen trumpete: of 
the attainments of the then much eclipsed Burlingtonian schol, 
not so much in their quality as architects, but as master: of 
dignified yet domestic house equipment. The times of the ‘irst 
two Georges were his especial field; but the prior and later days 
that dawned in 1660 and set about 1780 were sufficiently cognate 
to be included in the scope not only of Messrs. Lenygon’s activl- 
ties, but also of the collection of original objects which he gradu- 
ally built up and perfected by always getting as good as possible 
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anc replacing by better still when and if opportunity served. 
Wh :n he felt that he had reached the best, and had gathered it in 
sufi cient quantity in his quarters at the Albany to illustrate 
the finest and most typical of what our craftsmen of the time 
hac accomplished in wood and metal, in glass and enamel, in 
nee lework and tapestry, he produced a catalogue raisonné, 
ent.tled it ‘‘ The Decorative Arts in England, 1660-1780,’ and 
it has just been published by Messrs. Batsford. He thus lived 
Jon, enough to reach his objective in this important section of 
his life work. But the pity is that, although the book remains as 
a permanent record, the collection itself has proved ephemeral. 
No doubt, every article which composes it will find a new home 
where it will be thoroughly appreciated. But the collection 
itse!f, so rich in educational value, will not, as may well have 
been hoped, live in its entirety for the benefit of all students in 
the various branches of craftsmanship which it covered. Of 
these branches let us select furniture, silver plate and ormolu 
as worth our particular attention and, this week, glance at the 
first of these. 
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Of late seventeenth century furniture there are several 
walnut chairs showing the passage from the scroll leg and carved 
front stretcher of the close of Charles II’s reign to the Marot 
flat stretcher and straight leg which prevailed under William IIT. 
The best of these is an armchair from Charlton House in Kent, 
dating from about 1695. It has the typical curved stretcher 
springing from between the bun feet and the baluster legs, which 
are of elongated vase form. The back is composed of splat 
and cresting of pierced carving of very high finish, and both arms 
and legsarealsocarved. Of William III’s time, also, are examples 
in lacquer and in marqueterie, pre-eminent among them being a 
cabinet (Fig. 1) of red lacquer on a carved and silvered stand, 
thus described in the book : 


The cabinet is entirely ornamented both inside and out with red lacquer 
with raised decorations in gold and silver, in designs of Chinese land- 
scapes. The doors, enclosing a number of small drawers, are mounted 
with gilt and engraved brass handles, clasps and lock plates. The 
carved and silvered stand is formed of six baluster-shaped supports, 
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1—AN ENGLISH LACQUER CABINET AND STAND. 
The cabinet is of red lacquer, with raised decorations, copying Chinese landscapes, in gold and silver. The stand, 


in the manner of Daniel Marot, is silvered. Circa 1690. 
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united above by draperies and below by scroll stretchers carved with 

leaf enrichments. 
Cabinet and stand are both of English workmanship, and set 
upon the acanthus scrolls of the stretchers are discs on which 
to set examples of the Oriental ware which the East India 
Company were then importing. The date is about 1690, and 
somewhat earlier than a marqueterie table (Fig. 3) that is reaching 
the “ seaweed ”’ or later phase of that form of decoration. The 
scroll of the legs is akin to various tables and stands procured 
by the first Duke of Devonshire, who was furnishing Chatsworth 
at this time. The dark bands are of tulipwood veneer, the 
ground of the patterning of holly, stained holly and “ purple 
wood ”’ being used for the ornament. In the central panel of 
the top (Fig. 2) birds and winged boys disport themselves 
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amid the scrollwork and leafage. Colonel Mulliner states that 
although the piece reached him from the collection of the Dowager 
Lady Tankerville, yet he believes its original home was Kin- 
bolton Castle, where a very similar table still exists, as well is 
much other fine furniture of the date. 

Passing to the Georgian era, we find no more sumptuo1s 
piece in the collection than a commode from Rainham (Fig. -), 
the Marquess Townshend’s trustees having disposed of it in 
1921. It is about the most elaborately shaped and carv:d 
example that survives of the ‘“‘ French Commode Tables,” of 
which Chippendale gives drawings in the 1754 editioa of lis 
“ Director,’’ and Colonel Mulliner tells us that— 


There can be no doubt that it is the piece referred to in an inventory 
of 1757, where it is described as ‘‘ Sideboard, the one in the room of 


ELI EIM IS PIN RECS 





2 and 3.—A MARQUETERIE TABLE. 


The top is ornamented with finely cut marqueterie, the centre panel inlaid with a design of foliage, birds and boys. 
It rests on a frame, having a drawer ornamented with oval panels, set on S-scrolled legs connected by flat curved 


stretchers, all enriched with similar marqueterie. 


Size of top, 3ft. 2ins. by 2ft. 2ins. 


Circa 1700. 
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s that Captain Townshend.” The label on 
ywacer the back of the commode corres- 
Kin- ponds with the inventory entry. 
vell is Th: Townshend family lawyer 
spvke of a bill that showed that 
tuo 1s th commode was supplied by the | 
ig. -); Ch.ppendale firm to Balls Park, 
it in H«refordshire, which came to the 
ary +d Townshend family by marriage in 
Se George I’s time, and, although the 
of lis bi!! is missing, Thomas Chippen- 
daie will almost certainly have 
entory produced this piece of the highest 
oom of quality of mahogany carved in 


relief with rococo scrolls, acanthus 
leafage, flower swags and drops. 
Of earlier date and of wal- 
nut is a_ stool typical of the 
motifs that came into vogue under 
George I—the ball and claw and 
the lion paw foot, the lion, satyr 
and red Indian mask, such as we 
find among the less Kentian of the 
Houghton furniture. This stool 
has a grotesque human mask as 
a centre tc its rails, and its lion 
paw legs have shell and husk on 
the knee. Resembling Houghton 
furniture, also, are gilt chairs, 
with and without arms, the latter 
form being represented by ex- 
amples from the collections of 
the Duke of Leeds and of Sir 
George Donaldson. Such pieces 
belong to the last years of 
George I or to the furniture of 
his son’s reign, while his great 
grandson, George III, is repre- 
sented, among other pieces in the 
Mulliner collection, by a dressing 
table (Fig. 4), which is con- 
structed of mahogany overlaid 
with veneer of harewood. “ It 





4.—A DRESSING TABLE. 


is ornamented with inlaid patere, Of mahogany overlaid with harewood veneer and ornamented with paterze swags and laurel-leaf swags 
swags and pendants of laurel in satinwood. The top opens as two flaps and reveals the toilet requisites. Circa 1780. 

in satinwood ; and the drawers 

are out-lined with borders of tulipwood.” The drawers are This small selection from the considerable number of lots 


set level with the upper section of the tapered legs and, above, that will come under Messrs. Christie's hammer on July 8th 
is the case, with lift-up tops, that contained toilet requisites is well calculated to show not only how fine were the pieces that 
set in many compartments, and a framed mirror to raise up with Colonel Mulliner collected, but also how well each type and each 
rachet adjustment. reign within the prescribed period was represented. 





5.—A CARVED MAHOGANY COMMODE. 


The front and sides are curved and divided by flat pilasters, each interspace being fitted with two drawers. The legs and aprons shaped in 
rococo scrolls. Length, 4ft. 8ins.; height, 2ft. 8ins. Circa 1755. 
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DAYS ON BARGES 
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By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





“TWO LINKED BARGES 


T our first attempt the Artist and I set out with the 
utmost confidence. Were we not devoting a week-end 
to this business of boarding a barge ?—and was it con- 
ceivable that, throughout the whole length of it, we 
should fail? It was not conceivable to either of us; 

but it happened. 

To begin with, April saw us smilingly out of London, 
and then turned to savage mood. ‘The towing-path, when the 
train deposited us beside it, was not the towing-path of our 
dreams, bordered with tall grasses and gay flowers; it was 
glutinous with mud _ and ‘the whole canal, including its banks, 
was functioning as a natural funnel for the passage of an east 
wind. Whenever the wind grew tired of blowing, the rain came 
down, and often they had not the patience to wait for each other, 
but performed together. So for a time we took what shelter 
was offered by a bridge (it was little enough) and watched a 
few barges go by. We did not hail them. It was not colds 
that we feared: it was the bargees’ suspicion of us as lunatics, 
if we suggested joining them on such a day, that deterred us 
and sent us indoors to tea and a fire. However, there was 
still Sunday, as we reminded each other quite cheerfully. 

But on Sunday, though the weather had improved to the 
point of being just bearable, a fresh difficulty revealed itself : 
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COMING TOWARDS US.” 


bargee after bargee refused to take us on board, not because 
he was a natural born curmudgeon, but simply because it was 
“‘ owners’ orders,” and he dared not risk it. Here was what 
seemed finality itself. By the middle of the afternoon, suffering 
from repeated rebuffs, we had abandoned hope. 

““ May as well take a snap or two, anyhow,” suggested a 
depressed Artist as a temporary sun shone and a barge glided 
beautifully up to a lock. 

And then our luck almost turned. An animated group— 
bargee, wife, two children, handy man and dog—posed 
delightedly for its photograph, and was so much the friendliest 
party that we had yet encountered that hope ended by stirring 
in its grave, and we preferred our faltering request (greatly 
modified now, however, by adversity) once more. 

“You couldn’t take us along with you for a lock or 
two?” 

“Yes, we could, and welcome,” was the bargee’s hearty 
rejoinder—and we learned that this was an “ unlicensed ” 
barge, and therefore not subject to the company’s rules regarding 
passengers. ‘“‘ But we finish up at B. for to-day ” (B. was the 
next lock, only a stone’s throw distant), ‘‘ and all to-morrer 
we'll be unloading these ’ere bricks. It’ll be Tuesday afore 
we’re ready to start again. Take you along then.” 
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Tuesday !—so near and vet so far. The Artist and I 
ma ‘e despairing comments: both of us were due back in 
Le idon on Monday. 

The bargees were sympathetic. “If you was to get up 
ear y to-morrer morning,” one of them suggested, “‘ and come 
down to B. Lock, like as not you’d pick up an unlicensed barge 
going to London. Then you could get orf of it at any lock 
you liked, and finish up be train.” 

So wecould. Sowewould. Nothing simpler. We thanked 
the bargees, and went off once more to tea and fire, but this 
time with the agreeable sensation of something about to be 
accomplished, something very shortly to be done. 

A spell of bad luck, however, is not to be broken as easily 
as this. Monday morning got us down to the canal bank in 
watery, sunlit gleams of hope, and then drizzled on us, then 
rained on us, then coldly and determinedly poured on us. All 
the unlicensed barges in existence could not get us out of that. 
It was no good. We exchanged beaten glances, took our suit- 
cases and our baffled hopes to the station, and waited for a 
London train. And all our friends, when they saw us, found 
our failure and the recital of our misfortunes amusing. 

So the second time, a month later, we approached this 
barge business gingerly and mistrustfully. We said nothing 
about it, this time, to anyone ; we slunk down (with no betraying 
suit-cases) one morning by train, determined to board a barge 
in a single day, or for ever abandon the attempt to board a 
barge at all. 

The omens were against us. It rained after seven (it 
waited, indeed, to rain until I had sent the decisive wire to the 
Artist) ; we almost missed each other at the station ; we almost 
missed the train; and, when we were in it, it rained some more. 
We were beginning to hate the thought of barges, and par- 
ticularly of B. Lock, for which, once again, we were bound. 

So, when the train gave us up to our fate, we evaded it a 
little longer by lunching. 

“Well,” said the Artist after an hour, abandoning a 
cigarette that could not be induced to live any longer. 

“The time has come,” I agreed stoically, and we went 
out. 

“Hullo! This rain doesn’t mean business !”’ The Artist 
was the first to notice it. 

And, indeed, except that “ rain”’ was still the only name 
for what was now happening, there was no connection with 
those bitter squalls and blasts of a month earlier. Now the 
grey was warmed through with the promise of sun, and the 
drops that fell on us were large, warm, infrequent blobs ; they 
were rain playing a game—and a game of which the player 
was rapidly growing tired. 

We went out into the enchanted land made by that warm, 
soft, windless day. The rain stopped altogether, the promise 
of the sun grew stronger, and there was no one on the towing- 
path, no one in sight anywhere. Grey was the quiet water ; 
grey-green, soft with the rain-drenched spring, the slope of an 
upland meadow beyond it and the trees on the sky-line. 

Down to the water’s edge swept the meadow, broadly 
fringed with buttercups and daisies—the gayest, the most fairy- 
like of Tom Tiddlers’ grounds. On our side of the canal a 
dozen little pink blossoming trees outlined a garden’s boundary. 
Peaches? Double cherries? No, neither. We could not 
give them a name, and on such a day it seemed reasonable to 
suppose that they, too, came out of fairyland and would presently 
go back to it. 

So we strolled on, bewitched, on our right the canal, on 
our left watercress beds and a tiny, entrancing tinkle of running 
water. Everything was enhanced, magnified in beauty by that 
slee»ing princess of a day. Even dandelions covering a bank 
bet: een the watercress and the running water stopped our 
ster; and compelled our homage, so tall did they stand, so 
decorative did they make their bank. 

And then a barge, a horse barge. Two linked barges, 
rat!.er, side by side, coming along towards us, and looking like 
acream, too. But we knew better; our experience of barges, 
ho se or steam, was too recent and painful to allow of our fitting 
thm into fairyland: the spell, we reflected dispiritedly, was 
at out to be broken. 

Well, there was no help for it. Spell or no spell, those 
barges had to be hailed: they might happen to be the only 
inlicensed ones that we should encounter during the day. 
We stood still, awaiting them, for we were just at a lock. (The 
lock was not exactly luck ; if you stand still almost anywhere 
on a canal bank you find you are just at a lock ; for thus, and 
with such frequency, do locks occur.) The first member of 
the barge party to appear was a girl, a bright, dark, vigorous 
—everybody connected with barges is of necessity vigorous— 
and bonny girl of about twenty. She was riding a bicycle, and, 
thrust through her belt, was the crank with which now, hurling 
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herself from 
her machine, 
she embarked 
upon the 
strenuous 
labour of 
opening 
the lock 
gates. (Lock 
keepers, on 
canals, as far 
as the un- 
initiated can 
gather, do 
nothing 
beyond their 
esoteric 
“ keeping ”’ ; 
sometimes 
they saunter 
out of their 
houses and 
give the 
bargees__ the 
moralsupport 
of looking on, 
but not often, 


and never ON A SUNNY AFTERNOON. 


more.) 

“Can you take us a little way with you?” One of us 
voiced the much-voiced question. 

“* Couldn’t say, I’m sure. You must ask me dad,” the girl 
replied pleasantly enough, but concentrated on the urgency 
and strenuousness of her job. For much time, obviously, is 
saved by means of one of a barge’s party always going forward 
and having the lock gates open by the time the barge arrives. 

It did not sound hopeful, we thought ; it sounded, indeed, 
ominously like the politeness of one pushing on to other shoulders 
the unpleasant business of saying no. 

But “‘ Me Dad,” leading the horse, was coming along the 
path, and there was no time to lose. A fine, healthy figure of 
a man of sixty was ‘‘ Me Dad,” sturdy but not stout, his open, 
broad face clean and clean-shaven. A soft felt hat that had once 
been black, worn over thick white hair, gave him the look of a 
Breton peasant, a worldly Cardinal, a jovial monk. . . . 
(We tried various similes in undertones as he approached, 
without finding quite the right one.) 

To our delighted stupefaction he consented at once to take 
us on board. ‘‘ You can sit there, if you like,” he said, indicating 
a plank laid across the middle of the empty hold of the neare1 
barge. 

We made haste to avail ourselves of the permission to get 
on board, but the first thing we saw—the tiny cabin in the stern— 
was not a thing to be passed without a struggle. 

*“* May we look in?” asked the Artist, greatly daring. 

Me Dad chuckled comfortably. ‘‘Ah, the cabin: you must 
ask Mother about that! 
The cabin—that’s Mother’s 
business.” 

“Yes, you go along 
inside, both of you!”” The 
hearty permission came 
from Mother herself, as she 
stepped from the further 
barge on to ours. She was 
a worn, wiry, cheerful 
woman, by no means as 
picturesquely arrayed as 
Me Dad, but equally clean 
and self-respecting. 

Going along inside 
took some doing. Two 
narrow, steep stairs pre- 
cipitated us into the tiny 
space—seven feet by four, 
the Artist reckoned—which 
was half the living, eating 
and sleeping accommoda- 
tion for a party of six, the 
second barge providing the 
other half. 

Our first sensation was 
one of heat, for a small 
kitchen range was alight on 
the left of the cabin, and 
the only place to sit was 
opposite and, therefore, 
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nearly on the 
top of it. 
Our second 
sensation was 
of amazement 
at the cabin’s 
principal 
contents. 
Everything, 
including the 
stove, shone 
with cleanli- 
ness ; but, in 
a space so 
small that it 
seemed im- 
possible to 
crowd into it 
the barest 
necessities of 
existence, 
practically 
everything 
visible, with 
the exception 
of the stove 
and a sewing- 
machine, was 
ornament ! 

On a shining brass rod in the doorway hung a succession 
of shining brass knobs and rings, all manifestly useless and 
cheerfully admitted by Mother so to be. All round the walls 
hung, by their openwork borders, a succession of gaily painted 
plates—but not for use: Mother’s word for it again. Photo- 
graphs there were, too, and a china ornament wherever a china 
ornament could stand or hang. Indeed, a serried mass of 
china ornaments, unable to find a place elsewhere, filled a 
generous corner of the narrow seat on which we sat. There 
were even, we found, for occasions of excessive ceremony, brzss 
plates to affix to the top of the stove and to its funnel. 

“* But where—but how do you sleep?” I ventured to ask. 

Mother indicated the wall opposite the door. ‘‘ That let 
down, that do,” she explained with housewifely pride. ‘A 
beautiful double bed that make for Lily and Albert, the little 
uns.” 

Lily and Albert, the little ones. Those, then, would be 
the two children of whom we had caught a glimpse on the 
further barge? And that meant that Me Dad, Mother, the 
girl on the bicycle and her brother of about eighteen, whom we 
had also seen, all slept in a similar space in the other cabin? 
While we were held speechless by this revelation, Mother 
talked on. 

“This is where we keeps the food.” She opened a locker 
in the stern. ‘‘ And the crocks.” Another in the side of the 
cabin. “And this is the table.” It pulled out, magically, 
from the side wall, and measured about two feet by one. 
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\Varming to our interest, Mother took a single, easy plunge 
into ntimacy. ‘‘ Thirteen children I’ve had on the barge, 
and re mother had thirteen, too. One we lost as a little ’un, 
kicke i by the horse, and one was choked by a fag. Albert, 
he h:d a fall when he was ten months old, that made his hip 
bad. But he’s going along fine now. Lily, she got a black 
eye |.st week, stepping off at a lock, and afore that she had a 
nasty scald on her leg. Caught her dress in the kettle on the 
stove. 

No wonder, we thought, looking at that too adjacent stove. 
Bargees evidently lived rather dangerously—and particularly 
bargecs’ little children. 

We were already at the next lock, and we made photo- 

raphy the excuse for escaping from the cabin’s heat. 

Lily, Albert and Rosy, the attractive terrier pup, were the 
Artist’s first ‘‘ snap,” while I looked on. It was then that 
Albert stole on us—not Albert, one of a bargee’s children, 
but Albert himself, unique, lovable. 

‘““What fine kingcups,” I said, pointing to them where 
they stood in a jam jar on the deck of the cabin beside Albert 
and the large, gaily painted tin water-can that every barge 
carries. 

“Yes.” Albert was not shy. ‘“‘ There’s fields and fields 
of them all round K., where we were this morning early. Would 
you like them?” He took the whole bright bunch out of its 
jam jar and handed it to me, smiling. 

Something very moving about Albert’s smile. Something 
singularly musical and refined about Albert’s voice. And 
something, above all, very dreamy and haunting about Albert’s 
way of saying “ fields and fields of them this morning 
c As if he’d just come off Parnassus,” I murmured to the 

Artist, “ with those kingcups.”’ 

“Now look here!”—the Artist, instantly detecting the 
trend of my thoughts, drew me aside and spoke with severity— 
“you can’t put him into your article. Albert is the sort of boy 
one reads about—Paul Dombey, and all that ; not the sort of 
boy one meets.” 

“But we’ve met him,” I argued. 

“Yes, we have,” the Artist admitted reluctantly. ‘‘ But 
nobody’s going to believe it. You leave Albert alone.” 

The Artist proceeded to take other snaps, and I proceeded 
to make acquaintance with Lily, a pleasant, healthy little ordinary 
girl of ten, and her canary, and the hen that she was taking to 
London “ for a lady.” But it was no use ; from that moment, 
of course, neither of us could leave Albert alone for long. 

Albert, it seemed, was fifteen, though he looked no older 
than Lily. Albert, after his dreadful accident in babyhood, 
which does not bear writing about, had been a complete invalid 
for years. But now, “‘ every three months,” said Albert with 
gentle pride, “‘ me and me dad go by train to N. to see a lady 
doctor, and I’m getting along fine.” 

Albert’s getting along fine consisted in being able to walk 
a very little, and, for the rest, to twist and hobble and drag his 
way about the two barges ; 

On and on we slid through the grey-green water, the peaceful 
grey-green scene. And presently the grey vanished, the green 
was lit with gold : the sun was out. Me Dad was back on the 
barge now, briefly resting, while his elder son and daughter 
worked, the former leading the horse, the latter riding forward 
on the hicycle to lock after lock. 

Yet, in spite of the constant, tiring work, the slowness of 
the progress! At half-past four that morning our bargees 
had started ; it was then two—and they had come ten miles. 
Right up to dark they would work, a fourteen-hour day ; and, 
on the cays when they were loading or unloading cargo (wheat, 
a’ in their case), everyone except Albert—even Mother— 
would }.elp. 

Lily, indeed, on those days would have to go to school 
wherevcr they happened to be, that being the best that a per- 
plexed Government could do for her in the way of education. 
It worked out, we found, at about one day’s schooling a week, 
for the barge’s thirty-eight mile journey, including loading and 
unloading, took about that space of time ; and, naturally, in the 

intervals, Lily forgot. At ten she could not read or write ; 
at eigliteen her brother, and at twenty her sister, could not read 
or write ; at sixty Me Dad and Mother could not read or write, 
neith«r of them having ever known any life except that of barges. 
“Nor me father before me,” said Me Dad. 

What a picture it called up as we went smoothly, smoothly 
on. Me Dad and Mother with sixty years behind them— 
and their fathers and mothers with, say, seventy more: a 
hundred and thirty years of transporting things in the oldest 
Way of all, the water way Barges, always barges. 
No wonder that bargees are, almost like gipsies, a race apart, 
always intermarrying, always rather remote from the people on 
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the banks, always strange, and a little conscious of their strange- 
ness by reason of such things as their lack of common modern 
schooling. 

‘“Tt’s as if we were the Past,” I said to the Artist, as 
trains puffed in the distance and cars honked over our heads 
across bridges, “ gliding invisibly through the Present. I feel 
like a dream.” 

“* Have a cigarette,’ suggested the Artist ; and Mother at 
this point further dispelled illusion by bringing for our inspec- 
tion a mighty basketful of ducks’ eggs. 

*“‘ Two and four a score, bought this morning,”’ said Mother 
with justifiable pride. “‘ And these cauliflowers ’—she held 
up a couple of beauties—“ fourteen a shilling.” 

We thought we understood. ‘“ And you sell them when you 
get to London?” 

Mother laughed her scorn. “Sell ’em? 1 shall cook 
’em—the cauliflowers—for dinner to-morrer ! ” 

“* Not all of them ?” 

“For sure! There’s six of us sets down to dinner. And 
we can’t eat London food.” 

The subject, for Londoners, had a certain delicacy and 
we changed it—to a particularly grimy load of bargees on a 
barge that had just passed us. 

** Ah,” commented Mother. “ You gets all sorts on barges. 
We don’t have nothing to do with them sort. The rough ones, 
I always says, should be kept away from the smooth ! ” 

Well, ours were certainly the smooth. Their manner 
towards us had a natural courtesy and dignity, and their treat- 
ment of one another was quietly affectionate. Without dispute 
each of the adults did ‘his or her fair share of the work; Lily, 
made much of by all, ran alongside on the towing-oath, pulling, 
with Me Dad’s help, crab-apple blossom for us, and prattling 
happily of lady-smocks, cowslips, nuts, forget-me-nots and 
“ conquer trees.” 

Rosy, the terrier, spent most of her time with Albert on 
the deck of the second barge—Albert whose quiet, shining 
eyes rested on us with such gentleness, such pleasant welcome. 

“What do you like to do all day, Albert ?” I asked. 

Albert’s smile was rich with contentment. “‘In_ the 
summertime I likes to sit here on the cabin.””’ He became 
suddenly animated, and pointed to a passing picture. ‘“‘ See 
those sheep with all the little white lambs? I likes the ones 
with the black faces !” 

“'Thrush’s nest in that tree, 
glided under and past it. 

Albert’s face slightly clouded. “It’s a shame the way 
the boys takes every nest they can see,” he said in his sweet, 
tender voice, ‘‘and the trouble and all that the little birds 
have had to make it.” 


” 


threw in Me Dad as we 


The Artist gently groaned into my ear. ‘ Impossible ! 
Preposterous! It’s no good your thinking you can put that in, 
you know.” 


“* And in the winter, Albert ?” I pursued. 

“In the winter ”—Albert gladly turned over for us in his 
mind the riches at his command—“ I likes to be in the cabin. 
Sometimes I likes to crochet, and sometimes I likes to be jobbing 
about, or getting the victual for them that work.” 

Crochet. An example of Albert’s prowess in crochet 
was still on the horse’s head, placed there, by Albert’s request, 
for purposes of photography. It was a much tasselled object, 
with ears, and, while its main colour scheme was bright pink, 
there were subsidiary motives in blue, green and purple. An 
impressive affair, Albert’s crochet. 

*“** The victual—for them that work,’ ’’ I murmured to the 
Artist. 

“‘ Sob-stuff. Cut it out.” 

** Albert !’’—in spite of the talk about Lily’s schooling, the 
fear had not occurred to me before—‘ you can read ? ” 

“No,” said Albert simply. 

No. Of course not. How could I have dreamed it? 
For Albert there was no possibility of even one day’s schooling 
a week—and not one relative able to hold out a helping hand 
over a spelling-book on those long winter evenings in the cabin. 
Yet the cruelty, the unnecessary tragedy of Albert not being 
able to read ; 

“If we’re to get home to-night——-”’ the Artist reminded 
me. 

It was true. We had decided that we must leave the barge 
at the next lock, and here it was. 

“* There’s a ’bus goes once an hour that’ll take you to the 
station if you happen to ketch it,” said Me Dad as we stepped off. 

And, of course, we happened to catch it: on that day 
luck could no more desert us than, at our first attempt, it could 
find us. Even as Me Dad spoke, a note of scatlet obtruded 
itself upon the further side of a common and, calling hasty 
farewells and thanks, we ran for it. All the available countryside 
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came heartily to our help in hailing and stopping the ’bus ; 
we mounted to the top, and waved. 

There were our linked barges, still at the lock, all bowered 
in green and lovely in the light of a May evening. Me Dad, 
Mother, Sister, Brother and Lily waved back. And, alone 
on the further barge except for Rosy in his arms, stood Albert, 
waving, too—Albert of the heavenly smile, Albert the golden- 
hearted, the unforgettable, Albert the little poet who, because 
he will never either read or write, must be of those who “ die 
with all their music in them.” 
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“Funny stories,” complained the Artist as the starting 
*bus jerked us-on to our seats, ‘‘ shouldn’t be truer than they are 
funny. Albert simply knocks the stuffing out of that one about 
the bargees and the golf club.” 

“Which one is that ? ” 

“Oh, you know. A canal ran through a golf club, aid 
the bargees sent a deputation to the Club Committee, asking 
that the members of the club should be requested to moderate 
their language, because it distressed the bargees and thcir 
families rm 





A CURE FOR SHORTNESS 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


FRIEND has written me an entertaining letter about 

a cure for the terrible and persistent habit of shortness 

which besets ninety-nine putters out of every hundred. 

He says that if it were more generally known, British 

putting would improve by leaps and bounds. As a 
patriotic golfer, therefore, I must not do less than make it known 
as widely as I can. 

It is not a cure in the medical sense. We who are always 
short are rather apt to regard ourselves as the victims of ‘a 
disease which is beyond our control, as if we were virtuous 
old ladies who cannot refrain from secreting odds and ends 
of ribbons from the counter at sale time. We pity rather than 
blame ourselves, and see in psycho-analysis the only hope. My 
friend D is not of this milk-and-watery school of thought. He 
regards shortness as a crime which can be eradicated, or, at any 
rate, repressed, by punitive measures of the sternest kind. He 
devised his method when putting in his garden, where he has— 
lucky man that he is !—six holes cut in a lawn of Cumbrian 
turf. On this course he is in the habit of playing putting matches 
with his neighbours, and he found that the game was sometimes 
rather dull because so many of the holes were halved in two, 
He therefore thought of blending instruction with amusement 
by means of a new rule. This rule declares that any putt which 
finishes short of the hole entails a penalty stroke. Thus the 
dashing A and the pusillanimous B may appear to halve the 
hole in two; one was nine inches past the hole with his tee 
shot, the other nine inches short, and neither failed at his nine- 
inch putt. But in this Draconian garden A’s score for the hole 
is two and B’s is three, since B must forfeit a stroke for his 
cowardice. That is very good for B, if slightly annoying. If, 
as so often happens to us on a real course, he is short with both 
his approach putt and his holing out putt, the result is still 
more salutary and exasperating. 

My friend declares that after practising continually under 
this alarming law he now does better scores, despite the penalty, 
than he used to do in the ordinary way, chiefly because he 
gets so many more holes in one than he ever did before. He 
avers that any golfers who adopt it will soon have the same 
delightful thing happening to them. “ Fears of overrunning 
the hole too far are negligible in comparison with the quantity 
of putts that fall into the tin,’’ and he adds, in an almost lyrical 
passage, ‘‘ From being timid, weak-kneed putters they will find 
that they develop a skill and a score undreamed of.” 

I have before heard of golfers who endeavoured to punish 
themselves in some such way as by setting aside a penny towards 
next Sunday’s offertory for every putt that was short during 
the week. But this plan offers too many ways out. The 
offertory might, for instance, get half a crown for thirty short 
putts, but if it did not receive—and it very likely would not— 
that other half-crown which the golfer was going to contribute 
in the ordinary course, little would have been accomplished. 
It is so very hard to be honest with ourselves in these matters. 
There are heroic souls who would die rather than defraud the 
tax collector, who would voluntarily pay the difference on a 
third-class ticket when they have travelled undetected in a 
first-class carriage ; but I would not believe any one of them 
if he told me on oath about a score which he had done when 
playing a round of golf by himself. My friend’s plan has the 
advantage that there is no temptation to palter with the truth. 
When he is practising by himself in his garden he doubtless 
wrestles now and then with severe temptation, but in a match 
against one of his acquaintance the penalty is paid or exacted 
as a matter of course. 

I cordially recommend D’s plan to other people, and I 
wish I could try it myself. Unfortunately, I am not rich in 


Cumbrian turf. There would be room for one hole in my London 
back garden, but the surface is not suitable for putting, con- 
sisting as it does of mud sparsely overlaid with gravel. To be 
precise, it consists at the moment of writing of one large black 
swamp. So I have to do my putting indoors, and however bad or 
timid a putter a man may be, he is never short when putting 
on a carpet at a table leg. One can, I believe, learn valuable 
lessons on a carpet as regards trueness of hitting, but there is 
nothing to be learnt in the matter of strength. And this despite 
the fact that there is almost an advantage in being short, since 
any ball too strongly hit hides itself in a particularly cob-webby 
corner under a table and can only be dislodged by the most 
painful antics. 

My friend’s letter includes a few wise and highly moral 
remarks on the dreadful result of being short, but I do not 
think I need transcribe them. We all of us know it all too 
well. If after any particularly satisfactory round we replay 
our strokes in memory, we nearly always find that we have 
been up with our putts. It happened to me the other day 
to play a round that pleased me a good deal in a match of 
some little importance. I had imagined that it was my good 
driving—and it was very good for me—that had won me the 
victory. I did not remember to have putted particularly well, 
and I knew that I had holed no long ones. When I got D’s 
letter, however, I went through that round in my head, and I 
discovered that only twice had I been short with an approach 
putt, and that one of those two occasions was the only one on 
which I had needed more than two putts on the green. That 
may not sound a very remarkable achievement and, indeed, 
it ought not to be so, but it is a remarkable one for me. If I 
could do it oftener, I should win many more matches than I do, 
and I fancy the same observation applies to a good many other 
people. 

There are distinguished golfers, to be fairly described as 
good putters, who have yet always had a tendency to shortness. 
Herd is one of these. He is essentially a “‘ trickling ’’ putter, 
and so likes the greens fast rather than slow. He hits the ball 
very well, but if he errs it is nearly always on the side of caution. 
It is a weakness with which he has wrestled all his golfing life, 
and it is not too much to say that he would have won more 
championships if he could have more consistently given the hole 
achance. Mr. Hilton is another good putter always inclined to be 
over-cautious rather than over-bold, and nobody is altogether 
free from the weakness. But when we take the best putters 
of all, they are conspicuous for being up. Mr. Tait was a ma:sni- 
ficently bold putter, and no man ever holed more disconcertir gly 
long putts at crucial moments. Mr. Mure Fergusson was and 
is still another : he knocks the ball firmly, even contemptuo sly 
against the back of the tin. Jack White gives it a good lard 
rap ; and of the great American players, Mr. Travis, Mr. Travers, 
Mr. Ouimet, Mr. Guilford, Hagen and Jock Hutchison have all 
been brave putters. Another that comes into my head is he 
little Spaniard, Angel de la Torre, who played so well at Gi-n- 
eagles last week. 

Shortness does not come entirely from cowardice. Mc«re 
unclean hitting of the ball has something to do with it, but not 
everything, by a very long way. We have often held up to «'s 
as models those heroes of antiquity who were never afraid «f 
being three or four or five feet past the hole. I am a litte 
sceptical about them. Holes grew large when there were n> 
tins, and it was said of Allan Robertson that he “‘ always knew 
the muckle side of the hole.’’ Doubtless that made holing ou 
easier and men braver. But, even with the mercilessly clean 
cut holes of to-day, there is much to be done by hardening the 
heart. 
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SOME OF THE WINNERS AT THE RICHMOND 
HORSE SHOW 





MR. W. A. BARRON DRIVING HIS TEAM OF CHESTNUTS, WINNERS OF THE COACHING MARATHON 
(PRIVATE SECTION) AND OF THE “‘ WILLIAM H. MOORE” MEMORIAL GOLD CHALLENGE CUP. 





DAINTY, FIRST PRIZE RIDING PONY, RIDDEN BY LADY MARY LINDHOLME, WINNER OF THE DUKE OF YORK’S CHALLENGE CUP 
ST. CLAIR ERSKINE. FOR OFFICERS’ JUMPING, THE HON. G. W. L. JACKSON UP. 








W. A. Rouch. Copyright. 
KITTEN ON THE KEYS, THE CHAMPION HACK. THE DUKE, THE CHAMPION HUNTER. 
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THE KEEP, CHILHAM CASTLE. = 


HOMES 
GARDENS 
OLDENEW 


R. EDMUND DULAC has portrayed Mr. Shannon 
and Mr. Ricketts in a good many guises: as monks, 
and as multi-armed Hindu deities, but not, so far as 
one knows, as medizval barons. Yet, by all the laws 
of England, that is what they are, for they are bound 
to provide fifteen lusty knights, and with them to perform ward 
of Fulbert’s Tower at Dover Castle for twenty weeks in every 
year. Those were the conditions upon which Fulbert held 
Chilham of King William. He and eight other knights were 
responsible for the defence of this Gate of England. Fulbert’s 
Tower, in which was Colto’s Gate, stood at the west end of 
the castle church. And, the writ goes on to say, if a captain 
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retired, or ceased to provide his quota of soldiers, his lands 
were to be divided up among others for their assistance in the 
Chilham, in fact, was an endowment for the 


like service. 
defence of Dover, so if ever Drake’s Drum is heard on Shake- 
speare’s Cliff, away the Sir Charleses de Chilham must ride, 
with fifteen vassals behind them, to perform service for their 
tenure. It might be contested coram rege that Mr. Edmund 
Davis, being de jure lord of Chilham, of whom these seneschals 
hold the keep, should go in their stead. But, coram populo, 
there is not a shred of doubt that our reading of the text 
would be upheld with acclamation. No one who had seen 
Mr. Ricketts’ ere of Dauphin Charlie’s Court could deny 
that Fulbert’s Tower is his 
by right. And Colto’s Gate 
Mr. Shannon’s. 

Montaigne began his essay 
on Friendship with a considera- 
tion “of a painter that serves 
me, and had a mind to imitate 
his way.” By a curious inver- 
sion, two painters now imitate 
the way of Montaigne, and 
dwell in a tower: two painters 
whose long and _ productive 
friendship is scarcely less 
“perfect, inviolate & entire” 
than that of Michel de Mon- 
taigne and Estienne de la 
Boetie, the like of which, the 
knight considered, “is hardly 
to be found in story, and 
amongst the men of this age 
there is no trace of any such 
thing in use; so much con- 
currence is required to the 
building of such a one, that 
tis much, if fortune bring it 
but once to pass in three ages.” 

Remarkable though the 
spectacle would be of militar, 
ardour restored to the holders 
of Chilham Keep, these two 
Montaignes are best left in thei 
tower overlooking the fe 
meadows of the Stour, amon: 
the peacock bowers and ilex 
shade of their fief, at peace 
to raise castles of canvas anc 
weaving tapestries in paint. 

Strange happenings, suff- 
cient to inflame painters fa 
less romantic, have befallen thi 
oldest inhabited English build 
ing. In British times it wa 
a strong place, in Roman th: 
keep was raised. The rebellior 
Lucius here wore his crown 
Widred, King of Kent, livec 
in this castle here which wa: 
after laid waste by the Dane: 
when they sacked Canterbury. 
After Fulbert’s death it con- 
tinued an eminent stronghold 
King John chose to sleep here 
during his negotiations with 
Archbishop Stephen Langton ; 
and later, when Prince Louis 
and his army were invading 
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K nt, the child Rose, to whom 
it had descended, was taken 
a\ ay and the command tempo- 
ra ‘ily given to Thomas Peverell, 
a captain qualified to sustain 
it. It is to be supposed that 
Louis left it untaken, as he did 
Dover Castle, to his speedy 
ur: doing. 

The child Rose subse- 
quently married thrice—first, a 
young man of Chilham with 
military duties at Dover; 
secondly, in 1232, Richard le 
Fitzroy, a natural son of King 
John; and lastly, William of 
Wilton. She died in 1272. 
Two daughters survived her, of 
whom Lora married a Marmion 
of Polesworth, and Isabel, 
David Strabolgie, Earl of Athol, 
and secondly, Alexander Balliol. 
The misfortunes of the former 
were recounted in a previous 
chapter of Chilham’s history 
(CountrY Lire, May 24th last), 
as were the oscillations of the 
place between these two 
Norman-Scot families. When 
Strabolgie was hanged as a 
Scotsman, Chilham reverted to 
the Crown ; so Edward II was 
able to confer it on Bartholo- 
mew Lord Badlesmere, of 
Leeds Castle. He, in the crisis 
that marked the close of 
Edward II’s reign, was one of 
the principals in the moderate 
party, and at one time, with 
the Earl of Pembroke, actually 
controlled the King’s person. 
In the confusion following the 
exile, by the moderate party, 
of the Despencers and their 
recall, Queen Isabella happened 
to pass Leeds Castle on her 
way to Canterbury. Lady 
Badlesmere was in residence 
alone, and, to the Queen’s 
demand for hospitality, refused. 
The Queen failed in a hasty 
assault on the castle and ap- 
pealed to the King, who, with 
unusual energy, and unusual 
good fortune, succeeded in 
assembling a large army, before 
which Leeds capitulated. 
Badlesmere, with Mortimer and 
the Welsh marchers, lay at 
Kingston, but dared not venture 
a relieving stroke. Badlesmere 
was subsequently apprehended, 
an! hanged at Canterbury. 
Chilham was given back to a 
gr-ndson of David Strabolgie 
fo. life, on whose death, 
E: ward III, in the third year 
o! his reign, restored it to a 
s‘n of Badlesmere. It is, most 
l <ely, the former Bartholomew 
t) whom Lambarde refers 
uider Chilham, “that was 
‘teward of the King’s House- 
fold (and would faine have 
een Earl of Kent). He mag- 
iificently feasted here the 
Queene with many of the 
Nobilitie whom he presented 
with most liberall guiftes & 
rewards.” The castle, to 
which he added considerably, 
is stated by Leland to have 
been “ not onely commodious 
for use & beautiful for pleasure 
but strong also for defence & 
resistance: and so continued 
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until that Sir Thomas Cheynie 
translated the best materials 
thereof.” 

One historian of the county 
indicates the woods nears Chil- 
ham as the place where the boy 
Earl of March (or “ Edmund 
son of Roger Mortimer ”’) was 
found, after Lady Despencer 
had abducted him from Windsor 
in 1405. Actually, the lady 
and the boy were overtaken at 
Cheltenham. 

The castle changed hands 
during the Wars of the Roses ; 
but nothing is recorded of im- 
portance till Henry VIII granted 
the place to Sir Thomas 
Cheyney, representative of an 
eminent administrative family, 
who already had the old place 
of Shurland on the Isle of 
Sheppey. Thither, as Leland 
recorded, the best part of the 
Badiesmere house was removed 
early in the sixteenth century. 

At the far eastern end of 
Sheppey, on a fine southern 
slope, rise the red brick turrets 
and gables of Shurland, looking 
over the green marshes and the 
silver Swale, looking along the 
north coast of Kent and to 
the blue-green downs opposite. 
Barns and farmyards lie beside 
it; three sides of the great 
courtyard are ruined, as they 
were when Harris published 
his history in 1719. Before 
the red brick main front, which 
is still habitable and consists 
of a central gateway between 
octagonal turrets—the walls 
diversified by the insertion of 
wide thick-bar Queen Anne 
windows—is a green sward and 
a duck pool overshadowed by 
tall feathery trees. To the 
southward, a stone wall, high 
and thick and buttressed, en- 
closes about three acres of 
garden. On the opposite side 
of the court to the gate are the 
remains of the great hall, also 
of stone, clearly of earlier date 
than the remainder. Parts of 
a buttressed court wall remain 
and the porch to what were 
the screens. The porch arch 
is four-centred and the jambs 
deeply channelled, and would 
appear to date from about 1400. 
It was probably this hall that 
was brought by Cheyney from 
Chilham. The stone of the 
garden wall and stone facings 
probably also came from the 
same source, since there is no 
stone on the island. 

From earliest times strange 
tales have been told of the 
place. The last of the Shur- 
lands was knighted at Caer- 
laverock by Edward I. Harris, 
in 1719, wrote of him with 
curiosity : 

Of this Sir Robert Shurland 
the People tell you very f{trange 
Stories, and will take it amifs if 
you don’t believe them: As that, 
riding by the Church one Day, he 
faw a poor Man going to be 
buried, but the Prieft refufed to fay 
the Office over him, becaufe they 
were not able to pay him his fees ; 
this enraged Shurland fo, that he 


killed the covetous Prieft; or as 
fome fay, threw him into the 
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Gra 2, & fo the People buried 
him Alive with the Man. But 
afte. vards he feared the Conse- 
que: -e of this rafh Act; & hearing 
the <ing was near the Ifland on 
Shi; board, he fwam his Horfe into 
the $ ca two Miles, to get his Pardon 
of th: King; which having obtained, 
he {vam back again as he went. 
Whe. he came afhore he met with 
an c d Woman, (a Witch no doubt) 
who ‘old him, that his Horfe which 
had .aved his Life, fhould one time 
or oiher be his Death ; on which 
the mad Knight killed his Horfe, 
& cut off his Head with his Sword. 
But they fay, That as he was riding 
hunting this way, a Year after, he 
{tumbled on the fkull of his former 
Horfe, & got a Fall off his prefent 
one, which so bruifed him that he 
never recovered it, but died in a 
fhort Time. This is a good round 
ftory, and looks like an Invention 
of the Priefts: But, however, ’tis 
certain there was the figure of an 
Horfe’s Head lying by his Effigies, 
on his Monument in Minfter 
Church: Which I believe the 
People have removed to that of 
Sir Thomas Cheyney, the Father 
of Henry Lord Cheyney: And 
fome tell the ftory of that Lord. 


This remarkable knight left 
a daughter who took Shurland 
to the Cheyneys. The streak 
of oddity reappeared in them, 
till the said Henry dissipated 
his ample fortune during 
Elizabeth’s reign and was 
forced to sell Shurland, Chil- 
ham and all. 

From that time the tale 
has already been told. How 
Sir Dudley Digges found Chil- 
ham desolate, and built the 
present house. The only parts 
of the great structure remaining 
were the keep, an inhabited 
portion on the site of the 
present house, and another 
portion near the entrance gates, 
which, no doubt, was the 
original baily-gate and porter’s 
lodge of the castle. Both the 
latter were pulled down. 

This keep is, apparently, 
the oldest inhabited building in 
England, for there is little 
doubt that the octangular foun- 
dations, and the walls for a 
considerable distance up, are 
of Roman work, directly com- 
parable to the Pharos at Dover. 
Digges seems to have used, at 
any rate, the top floor of the keep 
asa living-room, since one of the 
Bethe sden marbie chimney- 
pieces, now in the house, was 
origin lly in this room (Fig. 7). 
The Colebrookes, who  suc- 
ceede: the Digges in the early 
eight: nth century, set up 
launcies and other buildings 
in tt: courtyard of the keep, 
and « nverted the ground floor 
of ie keep into a_brew- 
hou: , for which purpose the 
dun.con below was rammed 
full >f earth, in order to sup- 
pot the brewing plant. At 
th’ same time they probably 
fit d up the topmost room as 
a sazebo, with a coved or 
domed ceiling culminating in 
a lantern. This is shown in 
Buck’s view (1741), but the 
lantern was removed when the 
present flat lead roof was laid 
down in 1797. 

Mr. Heron, who succeeded 
the Colebrookes, intended great 
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II.—A WINDOW WITH A SINK BENEATH. 


works on the side of the house facing the keep. Since writing 
the articles on the house I have had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the so-called Inigo Jones plan, shown in the article 
of May 24th, with Mr. Charles Hardy, whose knowledge of his 
former home has enabled me to give the above facts. This 
discussion threw a new light on the plan, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting conclusions then drawn. The pencilled 
additions to the open side of the hexagon I now see to have been 
made for or by Mr. Heron. It was he who intended this 
south-west front, which would have contained a great library, 
and have been connected with the two existing wings of the 
house by an arcade, which Mr. Hardy suggests, with reason, 
would have resembled the loggias at Bramshill (CounTRY 
Lire, June 2nd, 1923). 

When the Hardys purchased the place from the Wildmans 
the laundries and brewhouse were removed from the keep, 
the Colebrooke panelled room was used as a billiard room and 
the ground floor room was cleared of 
brewing plant and converted into a 
room for dances, etc. The floors were 
renewed and the dangerous wooden 
stairs replaced by the existing brick 
ones (Fig. 12). At the same time water 
tanks, which had occupied several 
rooms, were relegated to a space 
beneath the roof, where they are to-day ; 
smothering ivy was removed from the 
walls. In order to verify an old tra- 
dition of “brazen gates that led to 
Dover,” being under the brewhouse, a 
tunnel was driven through the mound 
on which the castle stands, to reach the 
subterranean dungeon, known to exist. 
There—grisly sight—were found fifteen 
skeletons, one in a seated or crouching 
posture in the angle of the wall. 

In its prime the castle is said to 
have consisted of three bailies and to 
have covered eight acres. To-day, the 
octangular keep, with a double pro- 
jection that is clearly seen in Fig. 5, 
stands on a raised platform contained 
by a curtain wall with angle towers. 
Parts of the surface are yet faced with 
ashlar, but only one Norman window 
remains, the full, curved section of its 
jambs more comparable to Sicilian 
Norman work than to English. Below 
the outer walls a sunken lawn and lily 
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I2.—THE BRICK RISERS OF THE NEWEL STAIRS. 


pool have been contrived (Fig. 6), and upon the raised platform 
within, small formal gardens, with brick paths and low walls. 
In one corner the old wood pumping apparatus, with its apple- 
toothed wheels, has been worked into the setting. 

A newel stair ascends from the small entry to the roof. 
The first room above the dungeons is the dining chamber 
(Fig. 8), the rough white walls, many feet thick, hung with 
weapons, cuirasses and paintings. The photograph shows a 
fine work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, by whom there are also 
a number of exquisite drawings. An up-to-date kitchen with 
gas cooker occupies the projection from the octagonal keep 
on this floor. 

On the floor above is the principal, and the guest, bedrooms, 
the little four-posters in either case hung with patterned chintz or 
cotton. In the guest chamber (Fig. 10), Indian printed fabrics 
are put to admirable use as window curtains. The large medizval 
pattern on the beds in the other room (Fig. g) is another example 
of how to treat rooms of this kind. 
The white walls, brick or stone facings, 
old Oriental rugs, oak furniture and 
bright chintz make these small-win- 
dowed chambers enticing to a degree. 

On the top floor of all is the Georgian 
room, panelled, and with windows en- 
larged in the eighteenth century, com- 
manding all the valley of the Stour. 

A curious detail is shown in Fig. 11. 

On the floor of a window embrasur: 
is a trough, with a large hole openin ; 
to the outside, which is usually though: 
to be a medieval sink. It is, thougl, 
difficult to see how the water ran dow 
the hole, which it was, on this hypo 
thesis, intended to do. Nor does i 
eem that the hole is a later borin; 
for a musket, and the trough wa 
hollowed for the reception of charge 
and bullets. Possibly it is an earl: 
form of convenience. 

A few yards across the lawns stand: 
the Jacobean Chilham Castle, for onc 
garden encloses both old and, compara- 
tively, new. Keep, castle, gardens, vil- 
lage and church form, together, one o! 
the most perfect habitations in Britain 
and the keep itself, as well as the most 
ancient, is one of the most original, beau- 
tified, as it has been, by Mr. Shannon and 
Mr. Ricketts. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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THE GARDENS AT ABBOTSWOOD, 


STOW-ON- 


» OME gardens are dis- 
C tinctly at their best in 
spring, others in late 
j summer, but here is a 
garden which is full of 
interest and charm the year 
round. This is of great impor- 
tance to a house which is con- 
stantly lived in, and is all the 
more wncommon owing to its 
comparative rarity. I have 
visited Abbotswood both in 
spring and in late summer, and I 
could no more judge between the 
merits of the spring and summer 
garden than fly to the moon. 
Before giving any descrip- 
tion I must point out one other 
advantage which Abbotswood 
possesses : the pleasure gardens 
surround the house and are 
easily accessible. A great pro- 
portion of them are within ful] 
view from the windows, which 
makes the house and gardens 
into one entity, an advantage 
which is only too often absent. 
Abbotswood is essentially a 
modern garden. It lies on the slope of a hill facing south-west, 
and I should like to compliment Mr. Mark Fenwick and his 
gardener on the extremely skilful use they have made of the lie 
of the land. On the east side of the house the ground is ter- 
raced, forming several small rectangular gardens. On the left-hand 
side is a pergola, while on the right is a wall with lawns below 
sweeping down towards the bottom of the valley. The terrace 
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ROSE GARDEN WITH NEAT BOX BORDERS. 


walls are made of rectangular slabs of the local sandstone. Natur- 
ally, the walls are utilised for aubrietias and alyssums, but they 
are never allowed to get overcrowded. Although this stone is 
soft and inclined to split in frosty weather, yet it is of a par- 
ticularly soft neutral tint which weathers quickly and even 
when new harmonises with any plant. The beds and borders 
of the terraces are at their best in late July and August. 





THE ROSE PERGOLA IN THE BACKGROUND. 





THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM ALBUM BY 
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A POOL-SIDE. 





THE MAIN SWEEP OF THE ROCK GARDEN. 
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Mr. Fenwick has especially fine collections of cel- 
phiniums and phloxes, but even in May at the tine 
of writing there is one most noticeable plant in full 
flower in the borders. This is our British wild tu! ’p, 
Tulipa sylvestris. Most gardeners find this a di - 
cult plant to grow successfully, but here it can rot 
only be seen in fine flower, it also increases y: ar 
by year. There is hardly a season which passes 
that it does not pop up in the middle of anot! er 
bed. 

Above the terraces is the heath garden, on a slcove 
which was obviously meant by Nature to be a hecth 
garden and nothing else. At the foot is a little rock 
and many alpines, among them one of the magn ’fi- 
cent patches of Gentiana acaulis, which grows in 
such remarkable profusion at Abbotswood. I heve 
never seen this plant in such vigour, and it is little 
wonder that less fortunate mortals with gardens 
which do not suit this marvellous plant, after swear- 
ing a mighty oath, return home and toil and moil 
at attempting that which seems so easy and is 
often so impossible. It is one of the great puzzles 
in gardening why this gentian will flourish exceedingly 
in one garden and in another half a mile away will 
prove a most difficult plant. 

To return for a moment to the heaths. They 
are planted in broad swathes and are allowed to grow 
unchecked. There are patches of Erica arborea, mats 
of Erica carnea and its albino form, and many others, 
while for late summer there are masses of E. Tetralix 
and E.vagans. This heath garden is exceedingly well 
situated, for it is backed by big trees, in front of 
which are planted hawthorns and cherries. It is 
almost a necessity to have a heavy background in 
order to show off a heath garden to best advantage. 

It is on the banks of the upper part of the 
stream that one can see the main spring displav. 
Away to the right the woods are carpeted with poly- 
anthuses, which wisely have not been kept to one 
strain or colour. The whole of the slope on either 
side of the stream consists of beds and banks and 
rocks filled with alpines. When I saw it in May there 
were masses of Muscari Heavenly Blue in full flower— 
here is where I have to keep my pen severely in 
check, for poor Mr. Fenwick and his gardener have 
already been bored by my raptures over this sight 
and there is no reason why other people should be. 
I have never seen this plant in such profusion or 
grown so well. There is one patch surrounded by 
scarlet tulips and with a blazing cydonia in front of 
it: the combination of the brilliant blue and the 
scarlet is staggering. There is another patch under 
some flowering peaches with groups of Narcissus 
White Lady dotted among it. This is just as good 
to look upon. This narcissus, by the way, is grown 
extensively in this garden and is particularly useful 
for growing. among grass. 

There are so many plants which thrive here that 
I could not mention a tithe of them. There are 
further masses of Gentiana acaulis in full flower. 
Primula rosea seeds itself by the water’s edge rizht 
down the stream. Shortly Primula chionanthe is 
going to be planted out in bulk, and should flou:ish 
mightily. I noticed also Viola bosniaica, apparei tly 
quite at home. In many gardens this tantali:ing 
plant dies out and has to be reintroduced, bu: at 
Abbotswood it increases and flowers throughout ‘he 
summer. 

Trilliums were in full flower, and the grass r °ar 
the foot was covered with masses of Colchic im 
speciosum with promise of masses of its red-pur le 
flowers in the autumn. Epigwa repens was also in 
flower, but this has to be protected with leaves dur 1g 
the winter. These are only samples of what can de 
seen at Abbotswood. They are only picked at 
random, for lists are always lists, and, besides, they 
make other people as well as myself jealous. 

All the beds are filled with lilies, which follow 
on in due order during the summer. These seem 10 
do very well in this garden. There are dozens of 
varieties and species, but those which I took pat- 
ticular notice of last summer were Lilium Parryi 
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‘ad Lilium rubellum, which increase 
‘ar by year. By the stream-side are 
<-veral fine bushes of Cercidophyllum 
; ponicum, such a useful plant for a 
ream-side, with the added advantage of 
louring magnificently in the autumn. 
1 some parts of the country coloration 
ems to be more brilliant than in 
hers; this is a curious fact which 
ientists are still unable to elucidate. 

The stream disappears below the 
drive and appears again in a series of 
pools and small cascades until it sweeps 
out of sight in a wooded dell to join 
the’ main stream in the valley below. 
li is around these pools that waterside 
plants have their being and flourish— 
spireeas, irises, rodgersias. One of the 
finest of these plants is Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum album, of which an illus- 
tration is given. The ordinary form 
with mauvy pink flowers is sufficiently 
handsome, but this white form, which 
is far from common, is a picture with 
its spotless white flowers and graceful 
habit. On either side of the stream are 
beds devoted to herbaceous plants 
and. a few with rhododendrons. Mr. 
Fenwick has only gone in for this genus 
within the past year or two, but his 
young plants are in excellent condition 
and there is little doubt that they will 
thrive in his garden. 

Altogether, Abbotswood is a garden 
to satisfy the most exacting critic of 
the art. The main effect is gained by 
bold plantings of flowers which may 
be seen in many a garden, but there 
are plenty of rare morsels happily 
placed among masses of colour. The 
specialist, the person who appreciates 
colour, and the gardener who likes to 
see plants well grown, will all be 
satisfied, sO what more can any man 
want ? 
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ALTHOUGH Diseases of Crop-Plants in 
the Lesser Antilles is too technical for 
detailed review in our columns, never- 
theless its importance demands some notice. 
Mr. William Nowell, who was for some years 
mycologist to the Department of Agriculture 
in the West Indies, has produced a work 
which is no ordinary one. It is, indeed, a 
complete treatise on plant pathology ; and 
although, as is natural, the author pays 
considerable attention to the West Indian 
vegetable troubles, so much of the book is 
of zeneral interest to the agriculturist and to 
the scientific farmer that it is practically of 
wo:ld-wide interest. The book consists of 
five sections, the first dealing with a general 
introduction to the subject, such as diseases 
caused by fungi, bacteria, eel-worms, and 
the relation of insects to the transference of 
discase. The second section is a masterly 
résumé of prevention and control of ali the 
m«iignant organisms which attack plants, 
with an important chapter on legislation 
ected to checking the spread of these 
is. Then we have sections on general 
eases of the root, the leaf and the stem, 
d, finally, sections on plants which are more 
pecially grown in the West Indies. No 
ore important book on the subject has been 
sued in the last half century. The treat- 
ent is thorough and the style exhaustive. 
“he author writes clearly and succinctly, 
ad the illustrations, amounting to 150, are 
dequate and informing. The book should 
‘rove equally useful to the professor and 
‘o the practical agriculturist. It is, indeed, a 
happy forecast of the work that is coming 
irom the Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
ulture at Trinidad ; and it is noteworthy 
that it is published on behalf of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture by the London 
West Indian Committee. The cost of the 
book is small; it is sold, as Mr. Montague 
Yigg would have remarked, at “‘ the ridi- 
culously small amount of ” 12s. 6d 
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THE TOP OF THE ROCK GARDEN. 
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THE END OF THE FORMAL GARDEN. 





A CORNER OF THE HOUSE FROM ABOVE THE HEATH GARDEN. 
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THE NEW GALLERIES at CAMBRIDGE 


THE NEW UPPER GALLERY. GOLD WALLS AND MELLOW LIGHT. 


THE DUTCH GALLERY BELOW. 








GREY FABRIC WALL HANGINGS. 


AST Wednesday the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge celebrated 

a double event: the centenary of 

its foundation in 1816 by the 
seventh Viscount Fitzwilliam of Meryon 


'—delayed by the war; and the gener- 


osity, amounting to a second foundation, 
on the part of the late Charles Brinsley 
Marlay of Trinity College, who died in 
1912. By his will the whole of his 
remarkably good collection of Italian 
and Dutch pictures was left to’ the 
Museum, together with collections of 
engravings, busts, furniture, jewellery, 
silver, bronzes, spoons, enamels, tapes- 
tries, embroideries, Japanese lacquer- 
work, weapons and arms, pottery and 
porcelain, Venetian glass, ivories, manu- 
scripts, printed books, bookbinding and 
—breath fails. Also the sum of £80,000 
free of legacy duty for the building of a 
gallery to house the collection, and the 
proceeds of the sale of his residence, St. 
Katharine’s Lodge in Regent’s Park, 
which brought in a further £10,000. 

Both in quality and extent, these 
two bequests together are probably the 
most significant ever made in this 
country. Lord Fitzwilliam gave Cam- 
bridge a picture gallery eight years 
before London obtained one by the 
purchase of the Angerstein collection. 
And now the Marlay bequest fills the 
only large gap in the collection left by 
the energetic and liberal-minded policy 
of the authorities, namely, the Italian 
and the Spanish [rimitives. Besides 
filling a gap, indeed, the bequest has 
actually added a wing. 

At first it was feared by many that 
an addition would spoil the existing 
buildings. These were built between 1837 
and 1875. The original architect was 
George Basevi, a pupil of Soane, who 
was responsible for. the dignified and 
attractive exterior. After his tragic 
death in 1845, brought about by his 
falling from a scaffolding in the lantern 
of Ely Cathedral, the works were carried 
on by C. R. Cockerell, R.A., till lack of 
funds brought them to a pause in 1847. 
Cockerell, during his short period of 
activity, designed the very fine cast- 
iron and bronze gates, the bronze doors 
and the roof of the main gallery, all o: 
which supplement  Basevi’s monu- 
mental conception. This was not realised, 
however, till, nearly thirty years later 
Barry completed the entrance hall with 
its double flight of stairs. This part is 
often charged with being excessively 
rococo. It certainly lacks the austerity, 
not to say gloom, characteristic of 
museum vestibules. Its rich colouring 
and ample stairs immediately attract 
the shy visitor, while it is sufficiently 
impressive to restrain indecent levity. 
To the ordinary picture lover, the whole 
building, and the entrance especially 
(which is a very important considera- 
tion in picture galleries), have a cheer- 
fulness unfortunately as rare in this 
country as abroad. This  geniality 
results principally, no doubt, from the 
nature of the collections within, since the 
subjects most likely to interest only 
serious students are exhibited on the 
ground floor, where, though readily 
accessible, they are not immediately 
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ayparent ; while the grand staircase embraces 
comers into the three great picture galleries 

at occupy the first floor. In front of you 
ere are the great Italians: in the centre, 
-.e magnificent Veronese of ‘‘ Hermes, Herse 
d Aglauros,’’ with Titian’s ‘“‘ Venus and 
‘apid,’’ and “‘ Tarquin and Lucasta’’ flank- 
ing it. On the left wall is Palma Vecchio’s 
ich “‘ Venus and Cupid.’”’ A very attractive 
3-b. del Piombo is in the neighbourhood—all 
{ these having formed part of the original 
equest. In the next gallery to the right 
are a most stimulating collection of con- 
temporary works, including, onloan, Augustus 
John’s full-length portrait of William Nichol- 
son. Three good Sargents, two Nicholsons, 
a). Y. Cameron, a Glyn Philpot, and self 
portraits by Wilson Steer, George Clausen 
and William Strang lead naturally to a 


HOPE AND CHARITY. (RUBENS ) 


A SAINT. 
Spanish, fifteenth century. 


‘ection of autographs in the same room: 
rincis Bacon, Erasmus, and a delicious 
‘istrated letter by Thackeray remain in 
’s memory. Four good Highmores (part 
the Pamela series), five Hogarths, three 
chardsons (a self portrait and portraits of 
‘ope and Gray), a comprehensive collection 
seventeenth and eighteenth century por- 
aitists. William Blake and the Pre- 
‘taphaelites are among the rest in the rooms 
to the right of the main gallery. With them 
are cases of letters and furniture and screens 
of water-colours, drawings, and a very fine 
collection of musical manuscript, so that it 
is impossible for anyone to go into the 
gallery without finding something to make 
him glad he came—to touch that spring 
which may alter a whole life. DR. HOADLEY. (HOGARTH.) 








This is the function of a gallery, especially in a University. 
The man or girl for whom such a gallery really exists is the sort 
who will not come again unless they are genuinely “ thrilled ”’ 
at their first visit. This is a paradox, of course, for only repeated 
visits avail to digest the riches of the Fitzwilliam. But the 
meaning and the policy are clear. 

To the left of the main gallery lies the gem of the collection : 
it is a screen upon which the Curator is empowered to hang six 
drawings selected from those at Wirdsor Castle, fresh ones each 
term. At present there are three superb Holbein drawings : 
“Sir Thomas Elliott,” ‘‘ Mother Jack, Nurse of Edward VI,” 
and “ The Earl of Southampton,” the full length oil painting 
of whom, after Holbein, hangs opposite, having been part of 
the founder’s bequest. The other three drawings are Leonardos. 
Perhaps the finest piece of medieval draughtsmanship in the 
country hangs the other side: a pencil study of St. Veronica, 
by Robert Campin. 

From this room opens the upper of the new galleries. Let 
it now be understood that this is only a connecting gallery— 
connecting with a quad of galleries, the land for which has been 
secured, but which is otherwise in the air. One wing of the quad 
was contemplated, with the Marlay funds, but as building prices 
trebled, only this part was achieved. 

The upper gallery is something quite new to this country. 
Each wall is divided into three bays by projecting partitions, 
which incidentally hold the apparatus for drawing blinds over 
the skylights and such odds and ends as the staff require. They, 
moreover, serve to split the gallery into subdivisions, and, even 
more important, on their restricted surfaces the smaller works 
can be hung so as not to be dwarfed by the large pictures on 
the main wall. The advantage of this can be seen by comparing 
the arrangement here with the unfortunately mixed hanging 


VER most of Britain, bird life is scarce on and among 
the hill-tops. Even if heather abounds, the grouse 
prefer the less exposed surface of the moors below. 
Ravens may delight the eye on the summits of the 
Cumberland fells, but they will not be many; while 
such co-inhabitants of solitude as buzzard and falcon will be 
equally ‘‘ far between.” On such lofty wastes as the higher 
sweeps of the Cairngorms, ptarmigan may certainly be found 
and eagles seen, but the ornithological climber will be fortunate 
indeed to meet with dotterel or snow bunting, even after the 
expenditure of considerable energy. Bird’s-nesting among hills 
is an arduous form of pleasure. Even in Shetland, where the 
hills are not high, “ going’”’ is heavy. In many parts the peat 
is intersected every score yards by deep, natural dykes. Attempts 
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RED-THROATED DIVER ON NEST: 
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of the corresponding gallery of Primitives at Trafalgar Square, 
where tiny gems and life-size masterpieces wage an unequal war. 
The walls are hung with a gold paper, in imitation of canvas, 
specially obtained from Japan. The bright side of the skylights 
is always shaded with yellowish blinds, so there is a delightfully 
mellow light which shows the pictures up to their fullest advan- 
tage and carries on the genial atmosphere. 

Among the many fine pictures—nearly all of them from the 
Marlay bequest—are five long “‘story’”’ panels, a fine Cima, 
and an excellent Botticelli botega Madonna. The Spanish 
section comprises an exceptionally interesting Ancona illustrating 
the amusing story of St. Julian the Hospitaller, a probable 
Zurbaran of St. Rufina, and the attractive early figure of a 
saint (reproduced herewith) which seems to foreshadow the work 
of that master. 

Space precludes more than a few words on the lower gallery, 
hung with grey fabric for the cool tones of the Flemish pictures. 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer, the architects (now represented, 
since Mr. Brewez’s death, by Mr. Dunbar Smith), are to be con- 
gratulated upon a thoroughly good piece of work, which, it is 
to be hoped, will eventually be completed. The Museum’s 
acquisitions grow rapidly. Not only do the Friends of the 
Fitzwilliam rival Les Amis du Louvre in their flow of gifts, but 
bequests are constantly being made. One of the most dramatic 
canvases ever painted by Guercino has been given as a 
Centenary birthday gift and now hangs in the new gallery ; 
while a first-rate Rubens of ‘‘The Three Graces’ has during 
the last few weeks also been bequeathed. 

The galleries and collection are in many ways the most 


important in England outside London. There is so much 
to see in Cambridge as well that a visit is infinitely worth 
while. CH. 


BIRDS OF HILL AND LOCH 


By RaLpH CHISLETT. ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY WILLFORD AND THE AUTHOR 


to find the narrowest places at which to cross lengthen the 
devious course. Frequently it is necessary to drop down into 
the dykes, and after crossing over the soft, wet peat, to scramble 
up the other side. A few miles of this procedure are quite 
sufficient to test one’s degree of fitness. But the pools of 
water which overflow down the dykes in rainy weather are the 
favourite breeding places of the red-throated diver ; so onward 
we press. 

Arctic skuas continually beat along the hills, sometimes 
wailing to each other in parties of three or four, and odd isolated 
nests may be found almost anywhere in the wilder parts of 
North Shetland. Great skuas are seen occasionally, but 
breed only on the higher and more isolated regions. The 
heathery slopes are the haunts of golden plovers, a species which 
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is <cattered 
ge: erally 
over Shet- 
lanl, even 
bree ing on 
the smaller 
tsi: nm d-s;, 
thou‘h no- 
whe1 > numer- 
ously. Much 
of the higher 
ground is 
covered by 
large tracts 
of spongy 
sphagnum, 
and bird life 
tpe re 1s 
scarce. Whim- 
brels appear 
to like it, but 
practically 
the only other 
species found 
breeding on 
such ground 
are occasional 
dunlins and 
skuas. Wheat- 
ears, how- 
ever, come 
from holes in the sides of the dykes to scold us as we pass. 

The pools for which we are searching are not easy to locate. 
Situated as they often are among peat-hags on the tops, they 
are too high up for the glint of the water to be caught 
before one is clcse upon them. Every pool seen has to be 
circled, and there are many. So that when a pair of elongated, 
dark-spotted eggs are at length seen, reclining in a slight hollow 
at the edge of a pool, we feel that the reward which the sight 
conveys has been earned. Very high above, the pair of divers 
fly in wide sweeps with necks outstretched. As they pass over 
they trumpet hoarsely. And there is reason for their alarm, 
although they have nothing to fear from us. Over the 
hill beyond, a sinister skua sails, and hooded crows are 
usually not far away. The eggs are coloured protectively 
enough, but egg-thieves’ eyes are trained to the work. 
On the Shetland hills, almost as many eggs are found 
lying on the moor, sucked, as in their rightful owners’ nests. 
Whimbrels, dunlins, plovers, divers, all suffer; the last 
named probably most frequently in proportion to their numbers. 


DUNLIN ABOUT TO COVER EGGS. 
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SNIPE: READY TO LEAVE IF THE PHOTOGRAPHER COMES NEARER. 
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Crossing a 
burn one 
day I was 
surprised to 
see a diver’s 
egg lying ona 
stone in the 
middle; it 
was addled, 
but even so 
the contents 
had been 
sampled by 
the marauder 
which had 
placed it 
there, and 
apparently 
found to be 
distasteful. 
Divers 

often 
close sitters, 
though they 
usually fly off 
as soon as 
they know 
they are 
observed. 
One can occa- 
sionally walk 
past a sitting bird, however, without disturbing it ; and one such 
even allowed me to expose a plate on it. When observed, the neck 
is usually stretched out ready for instant flight. Islets in little 
lochs are favoured sites, but I never saw diver’s eggs on a smaller 
islet than in this case. Not infrequently this bird nests on the 
shores or islets of the larger lochs, but the little pools in the 
hills, often not more than a score yards across, are used more 
generally. 

Apart from the red-throated diver, and a few lochs on which 
gulls and terns breed, the Shetland Island waters are singularly 
deserted. The marshy ground near the outlets is more intere 
ing, however. There snipe breed, also that dainty, merry sprite, 
the dunlin. On fine days, in their favourite haunts, dunlins sound 
from all sides ; often suddenly from some hillock only a few yards 
away. We turn in its direction and, witha shrill “ tir-r-r-oleague,”’ 
it is away. The short trill has a cheerful sound, like the note a 
skylark gives to tell its young it is coming with food. When 
dunlins soar in the nuptial season the trills are repeated many 
times, with short, equal pauses between each trill. In the longer 


are 


RISING TO TURN THEM. 
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GOING BACK TO 


trill which is also used the key is gradually lowered. A bird 
which trills from a near-by hillock to draw our attention will 
have a sitting mate not far away, and if we make search, the 
pair will soon be visible. If chicks are in the grass before us, 
the parents will trail their wings in the endeavour to lead us 
away. Nests are practically invisible, shielded from view by 
the grass and heather which curl above. Although the eggs 
are so difficult to see, a number were found sucked of their 
contents by crow or skua. 

The side of a dyke which imperfectly drains the surrounding 
ground, though only a few inches below its level, is a favourite 
nesting site. As we fixed a hiding tent against such a nest the 
owners disappeared, after running to and fro for some minutes. 
But fifteen minutes after the “‘ humans” had disappeared a 
very subdued trill sounded near by, and the first bird, which was 
already sitting, gave place to its mate. Quite contentedly 
it sat, after pulling some of the grasses into place which we had 
parted. Before long it was necessary to carry on a conversation 
to make the sitter look up, and soon afterwards the head was 
tucked under the wing and the bird became almost invisible. 

The first change had taken place so quickly that I had not 
time to note the differences in plumage between the pair, though 
in both birds the grey backs of winter had given place to rich 
chestnut. The next change appeared to come in answer to a 
trill from the sitter asking to be relieved. The mate answered 
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THE NEST. 
from a distance, how far I could not tell. As the pair crossed the 
moss in opposite directions, the richer development of the black 
on the chest in one, perhaps the male, was noticeable. In breeding 
dress, by comparison with the better known common sand- 
piper which it resembles in size and shape, the back is rich 
chestnut and black instead of sandy, and the abdomen black 
instead of white. In Shetland dunlins are numerous on many 
of the smaller islands, and in marshy places in the vicinity of 
some of the lochs, elsewhere they are scarce. 

To most people who know the bird the name dunlin will have 
a plural significance, denoting a bird which they have usually 
seen in flights. As a typical party of these small waders runs 
along the shore of some estuary, at the edge of the receding 
tide, they are scarcely noticed. Then suddenly an impulse 
seizes them simultaneously, and the straggling flock becomes a 
“ flight.”” With the rapidity and swerve of snipe they arise. 
Across the water they swing in ordered rank, their grey backs 
inconspicuous against the sea. Simultaneously turning, their 
white underparts gleam for a moment, then are lost as the birds 
turn again. Swerving, sinking, rising, in unison, one can almost 
believe that the wings beat in time, were human eyes sharp 
enough to see it. Above the shores on the farther side of the 
estuary some white flickers are visible. Then the dunlins dis- 
appear, and binoculars’ are needed to reveal them running at 
the edge of the tide as when first they were disturbed. 


DUNLIN AND CHICK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DERBY. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—At a luncheon given by the London 
Pres; Club last year a few days previous to 
the Derby the chief guest, Lord Derby, stated 
that there was once a Derby race run in the 
Isle of Man. Was this race the origin of the 
now historic Derby? ‘“‘ It has always been a 
tradi‘ion in the Island,” wrote the Attorney- 
General (Mr. James S. Gell) some years ago, 
“that the Derby had its origin here.” ‘The 
old racecourse stretches between the bays of 
Derbyhaven and Castletown, and although it 
is the site of the present Castletown golf links, 
it still goes by the name of the Racecourse. 
“The Races,” to again quote Mr. Gell, ‘‘ were 
instituted by an act of Tynwald of 1687, 
which, after reciting that it had been the good- 
will of ‘ Our right honourable Lord’ for the 
encouragement of ‘ the tenants here’ to breed 
good horses within the Island, and to allow a 
plate of £5 to be run for by Manx horses on 
the 28th July in every year, being the birthday 
of Lord Strange, directed that the said good 
intention should be published, and that horses 
must be entered with the Clerk of the Rolls 
by the ‘iij’ July with their names, sex and 
colour.” ‘This order affected the revenue of 
William, ninth Earl of Derby, Lord of Man, 
and it may have ceased at his death in 1702, 
if his successor, James, tenth Earl of Derby 
did not consent to the grant being continued. 
This bears out what Lord Derby stated in his 
speech to the effect that his family had been 
connected with racing longer than any other 
in the country ; that he knew his family was 
winning races as earlyas 1680. But, although 
he went on to say that his ancestors started 
the Derby at a house called the Oaks, near 
Epsom, one can understand how the races 
organised in the Isle of Man by the ruling 
member of the house of Derby, the King of 
Man, and .run .over.the.sandy..turf at. Derby- 
haven, may have been the origin of the present 
Derby, although not actually bearing its 
name.—THEODORA ROSCOE. 


HAS THE GREAT GREY SEAL ANY 
EXTERNAL EAR? 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—That the great grey seal has ears is 
well known to all who have ever tried to stalk 
it, but when, some years ago, I reported that 
I had seen a great grey seal with visible external 
ears standing out from its head, I was told 
by expert naturalists that I must have been 
mistaken, and that such a thing was absolutely 
unknown to science and unheard of, and that 
the head of this beast shows nothing in the 
form of an ear except a round hole in the side 
of the head. Not being a scientific naturalist 
myself, I gave way and said no more about 
it, but I was convinced in my own mind, 
as “seeing is believing,’ and I have ever 
since felt that I was right. One can scarcely 
make a mistake in such a matter; and now, 
after several years, a seal has been secured 
at Fowey which proves beyond any possibility 





of doubt that the great 
grey seal, at any rate 
in some cases, has quite 
a considerably developed 
external ear, for in the 
case of this Fowey seal 
the ears stand up almost, 
if not quite, an inch 
above the surface of 
the head. I have been 
to Fowey and seen and 
examined this seal, for 
the man who killed it 
has had it preserved, 
and it exactly represents 
the condition of ear 
which I observed years 
ago. Since this eared 
grey seal has turned up 
I have gone very care- 
fully through my own 
series of photographs 
of great grey seals at 
various ages, and I find 
in one or two distinct 
indications of ears in 
photographs of quite 
young animals, and this 
leads me to.think that 
occasionally great grey 
seals have external ears, 
but that the great 
majority have none. This is a _ subject 
which is well worth the consideration of 
experts and should be thrashed out and, 
if I may be allowed to do so, I should 
like to say that I think the evidence of an 
unknown witness should not be thrown out 
simply because, as in my own case, he or she 
makes no pretention to scientific knowledge.— 
C.J iene. 

[We are glad to be able to add that a well 
known naturalist confirms what Mr. King 
says:—Eb.] 


BIRD SANCTUARIES. 
To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—May I be allowed to say that the greatest 
menace to my bird sanctuary (which consists 
of forty-three different species, including nest- 
ing carrion-crows, jays and magpies) is that of 
cats and owls; the latter behead their victims 
and leave their bodies untouched. It would 
be most unjust to deny the right of sanctuary 
to six of our most useful and intelligent birds. 
Rooks would act as policemen, by making 
sparrowhawks and kestrels release their prey, 
(two incidents of their valour have recently 
been reported in the Press). And the corbies 
would keep the sanctuary free from young rats, 
voles, mice, moles and weasels. ‘T'wo rooks, 
one at either end of a run, will dig up and devour 
nest after nest of mice and voles. They will 
also clear a badly infested cornfield of moles ; 
they are not entirely insectivorous, though it is 
a common occurrence to find over one hundred 
wire-worms in their gizzards. A bird, such as 
the rook, that will destroy thousands of cock- 
chafers before they lay their eggs, and extract 

































A GREAT GREY SEAL WITHOUT ANY EXTERNAL EAR. 





WITH AN EXTERNAL: EAR DISTINCTLY VISIBLE. 


the larve of leather-jackets from their sub- 
terranean passages literally in millions, is 
worthy of the right of sanctuary. Jackdaws, 
starlings and rooks have assembled to clear a 
wood of caterpillars ; in this connection I have 
only to instance the fact that they cleared Ash- 
stead Wood. There is overwhelming evidence 
in favour of jackdaws. Magpies appear to live 
on practically the same food as daws in their 
tame and wild state: grubs, leather-jackets, 
beetles, weevils, wire- worms, glow - worms, 
cockchafers in* the ‘béetle state, blue-bottles, 
flies, wasps, sheep ticks, noxious moths, -mice, 
voles, water rats and weasels. Nearly every 
British birds’ diet varies with each month of the 
year. Mr. Warburton’s essay on the carrion- 
crow and the jay shows a lot to their credit, after 
a lifelong study of their habits. All these 
delightful talkers, mimics and songsters, like 
ourselves, have their faults, but these are so 
inconspicuous when compared with their good 
work during the nine or ten months in the year, 
that they are practically a negligible quantity: 
They may surely be forgiven a lapse of morals 
for a few weeks, when feeding their youngsters ; 
eggs, fruit and peas are only an occasional 
luxury, a reward for theire year-long work.— 
T. S. Hawkins. 


DOES COCONUT INJURE WILD BIRDS ? 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—In answer to the letter in CouNTRY LIFE, 
May 24th, I felt I should like to assure your 
correspondent that, from my experience, coco- 
nuts are not harmful to tomtits. For ten years 
I have been hanging them out for them, also 
threaded monkey nuts cut at the ends, and given 
them bread and butter tied to a post. I have 
always had in the winter from thirty to fifty 
tomtits, the great tit, the blue tit and the cole 
tit. They have never diminished nor have I seen 
one ailing. ‘They know me and I can tell the 
young ones at the commencement of a winter, 
for they do not know what the nuts are until 
they see the old ones. I have spent pounds in 
coconuts ; but, as I say, they have the choice of 
four foods, which include mutton fat and all 
bacon rind. I have a very secluded garden and 
it swarms with birds. It is by the river, so I 
have all kinds, and know each one’s particular 
food. One thing I would add, viz., if it hap- 
pened to be a hard winter and the tomtits 
could get nothing but coconut, then it might be 
injurious to them. Otherwise with other food 
I can be quite certain it does not hurt them. 
—HELEN WILLIs. 


* THE ACCURSED HARVESTER.” 
To THE Epiror. 
Si1r,—Prevention : After the morning bath, 
make lather of coal tar soap on the hands, 
spread freely on legs and allow to dry. Cure: 
Break the spots at night by pinching with 
(clean) finger-nails, and apply Bengue’s Balsam. 
I have no interest in either preparation.— 

EXPERIENTIA DOceET. 

[Another correspondent suggests washing 
with a solution of Lysol, which should be 
allowed to dry naturally. If continued for a few 
days, the pest will be utterly defeated.—Eb.] 
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A STRANGE COMBINATION OF NESTS. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—So much interest was taken in the mention 
of the wagtails’ nest previously mentioned, 
found by my father-in-law (J. J. Armistead) 
in Norway on his boat, that I venture to give 
another of his interesting finds. On a small 
rocky islet twenty miles off the mainland he 
came across a ravens’ nest with young that he 
could reach with his hand ; at his feet in fissures 
in the rocks were a couple of shags sitting on 
eggs, and close by on the ground an eider-duck 
was brooding. These four nests were only 
separated by a few feet and formed a somewhat 
strange combination !—Ernest A. LITTEN. 


REAL EPITAPHS. 
To THE EDIToR. 
Sir,—Since you have been publishing some 
epitaphs, perhaps the enclosed photograph of 
a tombstone from the country churchyard of 
Lydd, Kent, might interest your readers. 
Reference to Captain Cook’s Journal shows that 
Thomas Edgar was master of the Discovery, 
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THE TOMBSTONE OF A COMPANION OF 
CAPTAIN COOK. 


the ship which accompanied the Resolution on 
the great navigator’s last voyage-—EDWARD 
E. Roper. 


CHILHAM CASTLE AND INIGO JONES. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—In your issue of May 24th you refer 
to the old plan which I presented to the 
R.I.B.A. When I discovered this plan, I 
submitted it to an expert paper maker, and 


AN UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR BY 
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also had it compared with the paper used by 
Inigo Jones for his drawings and plans now 
in the Worcester College collection. The paper 
itself was made in France in the sixteenth 
century, and the texture and watermark are 
similar to those of the paper at Worcester 
College. Some of the writing on the plan is 
almost certainly that of Mr. Thomas Heron, 
and I have another old plan which I think 
must have been drawn for that gentleman, 
showing the north-east front of the house, 
reproduced on the south-west side of the court. 
I hold no brief for Mr. Brandon, but the open 
tile-work terrace was not built by him, but 
probably by Mr. Shaw, for Mr. J. B. Wildman. 
This terrace can be seen in pictures dated 
circa 1820. This pattern of wall is common in 
Italy, and a very similar parapet may be seen 
at Bourdon House, Mayfair. I have many 
plans, notes and details collected by myself 
and my predecessors at Chilham which link 
the eighteenth to the twentieth century. 
Among them is an unpublished water-colour 
by Grose, not included in his volumes, of the 
keep, showing an eighteenth century wall that 
connected the keep and the present house. 
The roofs of the laundries, etc., in the upper 
baily can be seen. ‘The “ stucco steps ” from 
the top terrace to the bowling green, referred 
to by Mr. Hussey, never existed, and this 
terrace itself lay buried for at least a hundred 
years, until I pointed out its site and Mr. 
Davis re-excavated it. With the exception 
of one curious kind of bracket on the south 
wing, I cannot recall any “ horrid little turrets 
here and there,” and past photographs in 
Country LiFE fail to show these. Chilham owes 
a great debt to Mr. Davis for the skill, taste 
and care he has lavished on it, but Mr. Hussey 
is scarcely just to previous owners.—CHARLES 
Harpy. 

[This letter comes timely for our publi- 
cation of the article on the old keep in this 
issue.—ED.] 


A WEASEL AND ITS FAMILY. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Motoring down to Westward Ho! from 
Dulverton we witnessed an incident which 
may interest your readers. Slowing down to 
pass over a small bridge undergoing rebuilding, 
we saw something crossing the roadway, 
and at once stopped to avoid running over it ; 
and then saw that it was a weasel with a young 
one, almost fully grown, in its mouth, which 
it was dragging slowly across the road. It 
passed immediately in front of the car, down 
the right-hand side until clear of the bridge, 
and then dived into the long grass at the road- 
side. The foreman of the work told me that 
in digging on the left-hand side of the bridge 
they had evidently disturbed its nest and that 
this was the fourth journey he had seen it 
take during the afternoon.—OLIvER Cooper. 


AN OLD PLANK-BRIDGE GATE. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Rambling alongside the old canal that 
runs from Stamford to Uffington the other 
day, I came across this amusing plank-bridge 
gate. The bridge is two planks wide, and is 
barred in the centre by an iron gate of for- 
midable appearance. It must have taxed the 
ingenuity of the blacksmith to design such a 
complicated structure, but it must have been 
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BETWEEN STAMFORD AND UFFINGTON. 


The canal is now disused, and the 
gate was standing open. It looked rather 
pathetic—a relic of the ‘‘ keep-out-at-your- 
peril ” days.—Rurus H. MAL.inson. 
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THE ORANGE TOAST. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am impelled to write to you by the 
extremely interesting article which appears in 
your issue of the 7th inst., on the subject of 
old English and Irish glass. I am especially 
interested in the description of the King William 
decanter, but may I be permitted to point 
out that the whole of the old Orange toast is 
not reproduced thereon? ‘The complete toast 
should run as follows: ‘‘'To the glorious, 
pious and immortal memory of the great and 
good King William who delivered us from 
popery, knavery, slavery, brass money, wooden 
shoes and peas in our brogues. And may he 
who believes not this be damned, rammed and 
crammed into the great gun of Athlone, the 
gun in the Pope’s belly, the Pope in the devil’s 
belly, the devil in Hell, Hell in flames with the 
gates locked and the keys in a Protestant’s 
pocket. And to Hell with the Bishop of Cork.” 
I cannot satisfactorily explain the reference 
to wooden shoes, but the expression ‘“‘ peas 
in our brogues,” obviously refers to a well 
known form of penance whereby sinners were 
ordered to perform a pilgrimage with peas in 
their boots. This is a very old type of penance, 
dating from the early Middle Ages, and must 
have been extremely unpleasant to perform 
unless the sinners had previously taken the 
obvious precaution of boiling the peas. The 
great gun was a very famous piece of ordnance, 
and I well remember having it pointed out 
to me when I was in Athlone on military duty 
in 1904 or 1905. To the best of my recollection, 
it was mounted on the tower of the fort there 
and dated, I should say, from the late fifteen 
or early sixteen hundreds, but on this point 
I cannot be certain as I am speaking entirely 
from memory.—E. C. B. M. 
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“HE NATIONAL THEATRE COMPETITION 
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ELEVATION OF FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN, BY MR. W. L SOMERVILLE OF TORONTO 


HE British Drama league, at whose instance CouNTRY Rutherston, were unanimous in their choice for the first prize 
LirE organised this competition, will, in a short time, of £250 (which, by the way, is given by Mr. James Hackett, 
have an opportunity of bringing 
forward these designs at least as a 









































































Bors basis for an actual National Theatre. 

t of For, with other interested bodies, they have 

ially been invited by the Shakespeare Memorial 

om: Theatre Committee, to send representatives 

t is to a deputation that is to meet the Prime 

oast Minister with regard to the vacant Whitehall 

ous, Gardens site. It was with the certainty that 

and ; 

rom such an opportunity would occur—though 

den at such an opportune moment and relating to 

he so magnificent a position was not suspected— 

6 that the British Drama League determined 

vil’s last December to ‘‘ get busy.’’ For the 

the activities of the League during its five 

nig years existence range from assisting the 

acs humblest amateurs, to the highest interests of 

eas the drama. The result of our competition 

vell can give us nothing but the most genuine 

rs satisfaction. 

ce, The jury, which comprised, Mr. J. A. ‘ . . : ~. 
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SECOND-FLOOR PLAN SCENERY STORE BELOW CENTRAL REHEARSAL ROOMS AND SHOPS. 
The small theatre for repertory. The larger for running big productions. 
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design was determined to be 
that numbered 13. When the 
sealed envelope was opened, 
it proved to be by Mr. W. L. 
Somerville of Toronto. The 
jury point out in their award 
that this design “gives the 
best presentation of the idea of 
a National Theatre in respect 
of the plan and equipment. 
The design numbered 16,” 
they proceed, “‘ shows a finer 
sense of imaginative architec- 
ture, but an indifferent appre- 
ciation of the specific problems 
which the competition was 
instituted to solve: we award 
it the second prize of f100; 
and as design No. 15 has 
marked merit, we have awarded 
to it a special third prize of 
£25. No model was sent in, 
and of the perspectives sub- 
mitted none was considered 
worthy of a prize.” 

The author of the second 
premiated design is Mr. W. 
J. H. Gregory, A.R.I.B.A., of 
London, while No. 15 is by 
Mr. W. J. Theodore Godwin 
of Lancaster. Mr. Gregory’s 
facade is reproduced below. 

The conditions required by 
the competition were, briefly, 
these: For the sake of a 
practical approach to the pro- 
blem a site was indicated in 
Crescent Gardens and Park Square, at the head of Portland 
Place. The theatre was to contain two auditoria seating 
1,800-2,000 and 800-1,000 respectively, five rehearsal rooms, 
a great wardrobe, dressing rooms for 500 performers, a 
library accessible from front and back of theatre, a “‘ foyer,” 
possibly common to both auditoria. The auditoria must be 
absolutely inaudible to each other, and rehearsals to the 
auditoria. Workshops, if possible, were to be attached, yet 
not actually in the main building. The larger auditorium was 
to be equipped, inter alia, with a 4oft. proscenium opening, 
contractible to 34ft; stage area 1ooft. wide by 75ft. deep; 
mechanism for adding an apron stage 10-12ft. deep, and part of 
floor of auditorium not less than 3oft. in diameter to be capable 
of use as a Greek ‘‘orchestra.’”” The smaller theatre was to 
be similar on a lesser scale. 

Turning to Mr. Somerville’s designs, one is most impressed 
by the ingenuity of the plans. We show that of the second floor, 
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LARGE AUDITORIUM, WITH APRON STAGE IN USE. 


and a section which indicates the others. The strong points of 
the plan are the complete separation of the auditoria, with work- 
shops, scenery store and rehearsal theatres in a separate building 
between ; a central library; a fine range of vestibules and 
foyers; and a vehicle entrance under cover, beneath the steps 
leading to the porticoes and separate for each auditorium. The 
auditoria are in each case designed without the use of over- 
hanging balconies, thus avoiding the almost vertical line of 
sight from many seats in old theatres. One of the criticisms 
of the design made by some of the jury did point out the great 
distance of the back seats from the stage. Though acoustics 
would be improved by one tier, sight might suffer. The archi- 
tectural jurors, however, point out that there is no reason why 
the upper tiers should not be brought forward as a gallery, if 
necessary. 

The treatment of the auditorium is suggested in the 
designer’s sketch, and he recommends that it should be in 
neutral colours in order to 
give more value to stage 
colour. With this one is 
inclined to disagree in part, 
for a great hall of only neutral 
colours would tend to -cold- 
ness. It is a great o)pot- 
tunity for the partial ue of 
colour on certain architec ural 
members and in fresco. The 
sketch shows the apron : tage 
in use. 

The fagade of Mr. So aer- 
ville’s design is its least ; 20d 
part. It is rather dull. Tull 
ness, however, cannot be 
charged to Mr. Gregc y's 
elevation, which is dramatic ind 
vigorous. The central memcrial 
obelisk to Shakespeare is, more- 
over, an integral and arres'ing 
part of the design. 

The prizes will be lis 
tributed by Viscount Burn 
ham at the annual meeting 
of the Drama League in No. 2 
Conference Hall at Wembley, 
Friday, June 27th, at 3 p.m. 
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LAWN TENNIS: THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
MATCH 


,HE University Lawn Tennis Match is usually the 
jolliest match of the year. There is an absence of 
formality about it that makes it quite unlike any other 
match played with the same keenness, and it is certainly 
arguable that other developments of the game are 

differen: rather than better. The Norham courts at Oxford 
were so sodden and slippery that this year’s match would have 
been a farce if it had not been a University match. The con- 
ditions were all against the expert who plays “ according to 
plan.” The ball was not falling in with any plans; the angle 
of reflection bore no recognisable relation to the angle of incidence, 
so that Mr. Johnston himself would have been put to it to hit 
on the tise; and though it was possible and perhaps easier 
than usual for a player to anticipate the direction of volleys, 
it was difficult for him to anticipate the direction that would be 
taken by the foot he pushed off with. The defects of the courts 
were no fault of the groundman; to judge from the amount 
of the surrounding. country under water he did very well to 
provide a ground on which lawn tennis could be played keenly. 
And it was played keenly. After Oxford had won with three 
matches yet to be played, Cambridge played them and won all 
three, so that the final result was a win for Oxford by the narrowest 
possible margin—eleven matches to ten. The majority of the 
players accepted the conditions, watched the ball, took it late 
and kept it going for surprisingly long rallies, and most of the 
games were close enough to keep the spectators glued to wet 
seats in a drizzle. In fact, in spite of the conditions, the match 
was a typical University match. As every University match 
is at least as much a fight between the player and himself as a 
display of technical skill, the addition of one more disconcerting 
factor does not alter its nature, and the players probably played 
better than worse for knowing that bad shots could be attributed 
to other causes than nerves. An elderly man with a beard was 
overheard to describe University lawn tennis as ‘‘ subjective” 
lawn tennis; he used the word as if he knew what it meant, 
and that could happen nowhere but in Oxford. He said it after 


* a wretched wight, who had returned a succession of shooters 


from the base-line, had been rewarded with a slow high bouncer 
1oft. from the net and had smashed it a foot below the tape. 
There was much else that was typically Oxford—the home of 


lost causes. Oxford will have none of megaphones, scoring 
boards, placards stating the results of matches played, or any 
such standard office equipment; the industrial atmosphere is 
absent from Oxford lawn tennis. However, if you have a 
reasonably sensitive ear you can tell how a distant match is 
going by the tone of the applause—joyful for the home side, 
dutiful for the other. There is little difference in the amount. 
For the home side the clapping is spontaneous and it comes 
sharply altogether ; for the visitors it lasts longer to make up 
for starting later. Besides if you want to know how the score 
stands you have only to ask the man next you, who will amicably 
make a shot at it to oblige, and then the girl behind will put him 
kindly but firmly right. Again, at Oxford it is the thing to take 
a numbered seat, but it is not the thing to sit on it ; furthermore, 
if a spectator takes a liking to a chair, he takes that chair away 
with him and another spectator puts his particular fancy in 
chairs in its place. This is confusing for the hirer of the first 
chair, but there are compensations. If he claims it firmly it 
will be given up; the squatter knows it is not his. And where 
but in Oxford would the incursion of a small fat white dog 
trailing 4ft. of lead on to a court where—with the score four all 
in the final set—two champions were wearing each other down 
in a protracted base-line rally be regarded as a highly satisfactory 
diversion for supplying which the intervener deserved accla- 
mations ? At Oxford one just has a let for a dog. But with 
all this informality there can be no doubt about the keenness. 
Indeed, in this match lawn tennis appears in a form which its 
detractors say it cannot take; it is obviously a team game. 
A beaten player hurries off to the next court and mutters encour- 
aging and mendacious things to a still struggling colleague. 
As usual, many of the players hailed from overseas. Mr. Kingsley 
of Oxford, who, like his partner Mr. Watt, won all his matches, 
can be ranked as an English hope. He can drive on the back- 
hand, he is firm overhead, he can change his tactics to meet 
altered conditions, and he can go on hitting hard when he is off 
his game. Young Mr. Lester? He won his two singles with the 
coolness of a veteran. In the conditions the slow drive of high 
trajectory that he was using gave him length with safety and 
paid him well. It would be interesting to see if he has an equally 
effective alternative stroke for passing a volleyer. E. E. M. 





BETWEEN EPSOM AND ASCOT 


THE WORST OF THE “SANDWICH.” 


ANDWICHED between Epsom and Ascot the racing 
which took place all over the country was poor stuff 
and yet quite a lot of money was given in stakes. Doubt- 
less the comparison would not have been noticed, and 
would certainly not have been commented on but for 

the fact of Epsom having preceded Manchester’s four-day fixture 
and Ascot having followed this week. 

__ From the Wednesday onwards the racing was at Manchester, 
with the last two days taken up by Folkestone’s fixture. The 
latter is unpretentious, which is why it is generally successful, 
but Manchester does claim to give of the best, and to that end 
they endow some events with four figure stakes. For instance, 
the Royal Standard stakes on the first day was worth £2,975 
to the winner’s owner, Mr. Sol Joel, while Admiral of the Fleet, 
Sir Hedworth Meux, who had the surprising good fortune to 
win the Cup with the unconsidered Chosroes, received £2,710. 

_ The entry for the Royal Standard Stakes closed something 
like three years ago with a total of no fewer than 206. Yet on 
the day only seven really moderate horses survived to go to the 
post. It could be urged with much justification that this is 
one of those races the entry for which closes much too soon 
and for y hich, too, owners are racing largely for their own sub- 
Scriptions in the way of entry and forfeit money. When a 
bad horse like Mr. Sol Joel’s Pasha can win a race of the value of 

2,975, it shows how such an event suffers through all the shocks 
Of the loag intervening period between entry and running, and 
how the orfeits take heavy toll. The conditions seem inequitable 
Since the y squeeze out the good performer. But so long as a very 
moderat > performer like the winner of this year can win, some 
Owners, especially those with deep and well filled purses will not 
bother bout early entries. They will just go on making them, 
€ncou' ged by what happened to Pasha and some other winners 
of thi race in the past. 

_lasha is a big and rather plain-looking gelding by the 
Sprinter, Syndrian, from a mare named Harama. The dam is 

a daughter of Polymelus, and in Lacrosse she bred the best 
Brocklesby Stakes winner we have had for some years. She is 
Still at Mr, Joel’s Maiden Erlegh Stud. One can readily recall 
Pasha being heavily betted on and just beaten in the opening 
W eek of the season at Liverpool, and on a later occasion he ran 
prominently behind St. Germans and Tom Pinch for the Craven 
Stakes at headquarters. It was because cf the place where 


Pasha was at the finish that some critics said the form was no 
good. On the other hand, it was because Pasha was so well up 
at the finish that the form could not be right. After all St. 
Germans is a really good colt, and was second for the Derby. 
Where would Pasha have been in the Derby? He carrie] 
6st. 11lb. in this race at Manchester, for the reason that, 
being a gelding that had never won a race of any sort, he was 
in at the absolute minimum weight. It is odd to think that such 
as Papyrus, Mumtaz Mahal, Straitlace and Bright Knight were 
in the race right up to the finish, but of course, did not run. 
Papyrus would have had to give 45lb. to Pasha, and would have 
been backed to do so. Mumtaz Mahal and Straitlace would 
have had to concede nearly 2st. each. Pasha’s owner may be 
congratulated on his luck. 

Of some other races that underwent considerable shrinkage 
at Manchester, mention may be made of those for two year olds. 
They were frankly most disappointing, both in the poverty of 
numbers and their outcome. Owners supported the meeting 
well enough in the matter of making entries, but could have had 
no intention of running or why enter as they did in the first in- 
stance? Occasionally we hear complaints from them of the burdens 
of ownership, and yet they are continually being found guilty 
of reckless waste of money in the management of their own 
affairs. Two mile handicaps in particular languished just before 
Ascot, and I am curious to know what their fate will have been 
at Ascot, not excepting the Cup race. A little while ago there 
was a most disappointing race for the Cosmopolitan Cup at 
Lingfield, this being a long distance handicap. A very few 
moderate hurdlers had the stage to themselves. Only four 
competed for the Queen’s Handicap at Kempton Park, though 
they included Teresina and Eastern Monarch, and _ neither 
could win. The latter, however, broke down. And then there 
was the King Coal Stakes at Manchester, a -two mile handicap. 
The entry in the first instance numbered twenty-eight and only 
half a dozen went to the post, the winner coming along in the 
now eight year old Furious. He won the Lincolnshire Handicap 
at 33's in 1920, and has been hurdling since then. I am not 
decrying the success of this horse; indeed, what he did must 
have given his owner and trainer singular pleasure, but we would 
seem to be exceptionally short of genuine long-distance horses, 
and who can blame executives if they drop some of these events 
from their programmes? They have to consider the public, 
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and they are not doing so if they present them with shrivelled 
races in which little or no interest remains. It is difficult to 
know why this should be so as substantial prize money is given. 
Very few trainers seems to want to bother about making horses 
into stayers. I know, of course, some horses could never stay, 
but there are others which are never trained to do so. 

Eight runners for the Cup race at Manchester was dis- 
appointing to others besides the executive, since far better things 
might have been expected from an original entry of fifty-two. 
Of the eight that went to the post half of them came from two 
stables. Alec Taylor had prepared Baton Rouge for Mr. Somer- 
ville Tattersall and Puttenden for Mr. W. M. Cazalet. The 
former has shown useful winning form in the spring ; the latter 
had shown a loss of form. Hence Baton Rouge was a 5 to I 
chance, while Puttenden was hawked, so to say, at 20’s. Then 
take the case of the two prepared by Mr. Persse, of the Stock- 
bridge stable. The Duke of Westminster’s Hurry Off had 
caught my eye when he ran such a good race with Poisoned 
Arrow for the March Stakes at Newmarket. Having apparently 
done well in the interval and missed one or two engagements, 
which, it looked at the time as if he could have won, he was 
second favourite for this Manchester Cup at 9 to 2. Ignored by 
the stable presumably, certainly by the public, who must be 
guided by stable moves when form is not there to give a lead, was 
Chosroes at 20’s. While Hurry Off is in: the ownership of the 
Duke of Westminster, Chosroes carried the colours of Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux. 

The outstanding favourite was Sir George Bullough’s 
Soldumeno. He was accepted on all hands as a handicap cer- 
tainty, and onlookers, as well as all who backed him throughout 
the country, calmly awaited the announcement of his win. 
Alas, for these handicap certainties! How very seldom they 
work out in the way expected! Soldumeno’s credentials ap- 
peared to stand the closest scrutiny. He had been in that 
desperate finish for the Jubilee Handicap when Parth beat Verdict 
a short head and Soldumeno was only a neck away third. We 
saw the form confirmed as between the first two in the race for 
the Coronation Cup at Epsom. Everything, including a favour- 
able weight, pointed to Soldumeno capturing this Manchester 
trophy for Sir George Bullough. The cynic laughed over the 
result. Not only was the favourite swamped—it may have been 
literally so in the heavy going—but the outsider of each pair 
from the big stables referred to did better than his fancied com- 
panion. Thus both Baton Rouge and Hurry Off were beaten 
in their placings by Puttenden and Chosroes. Chosroes it 
was that won almost easily from a 100 to 8 chance in Marvex, 
and Puttenden was third. Soldumeno’s place at the finish was 
fourth in this attenuated field of eight, and the rest needs no 
telling. It was indeed a flabbergasting result. 

Somehow Chosroes had been forgotten and, therefore, over- 
looked. Then, at once, I recalled seeing him come into some 
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prominence at Ascot a year ago. On the first day of the me: ‘ing 
the then three year old son of Clarissimus and Tortor had cone 
out favourite for the St. James’ Palace Stakes, though the fwo 
Thousand Guineas winner, Ellangowan, was in the field. The 
latter was giving 7lb., and in the result he succeeded in doir ¢ go 
by a length. But I seem to remember that they were not « uite 
satisfied with Chosroes. It may have been that he was inter' cred 
with in the race, for on the concluding day they brought hin out 
against Bold and Bad for the Hardwicke Stakes. The 1: ter, 
too, had been previously out at the meeting, having won the 
Ascot Derby. It happened, therefore, that for the Hardy ick: 
Stakes Bold and Bad had to concede 15lb. to Chosroes, and ¢ ther 
side appeared to be confident of the issue. Bold and Bac was 
at 6 to 4, and the other at 15 to 8, and Sir Hedworth Mcux’s 
horse won a great race by a short head. It was such a <ace, 
coming after their previous efforts at the meeting, that Bold 
and Bad was never the same again, while Chosroes was prol.ably 
jarred, for he never saw a racecourse again until the othe: day 
at Epsom when he ran inconspicuously behind Verdict for the 
Coronation Cup. That hardly seemed like winning this Cup 
race at Manchester, but I expect that we shall hear more 
of him. 

He is the produce of a highly successful-dam, while his sire, 
Clarissimus, was a thoroughly good horse when W. Waugh 
trained him for the late Lord Falmouth to win the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1916. For some time afterwards the chestnut horse 
stood at Welbeck, but was then sold, first, I think, to Italy and 
then to France. Anyhow he is either in France or Italy at the 
present time. Tortor has done extraordinarily well for Sir 
Hedworth Meux. She was bred by the late Lady Meux and 
foaled in 1908, being by the 1901 Derby winner, Volodyovski, 
from La Mortola, by Martagon from Fleur de Marie, by Hermit. 
She has been a regular breeder, the best of her progeny being 
Dansellon (by Chaucer), Torelore (by Beppo), and Danzelon 
(by Chaucer), though to be sure Danzelon, after promising so 
well as a two year old, has signally failed up to now. The mare 
is described in the stud book as being a black or brown, and the 
three good horses named were all of that colour. Chosroes, 
however, isa bay. Dansellon very nearly won a Cambridgeshire, 
but he won other races and was sold for something like six or 
seven thousand pounds to India, only to die soon after being 
landed. Torelore, like most of the others of the mare’s progeny, 
could only show his best when the ground was soft, and was far 
from being an easy subject to train. He was sent to the 
stud immediately after winning the Manchester November 
Handicap. 

I notice as I write that Chosroes is in two races at Ascot. 
They are not handicaps, and he must take his chance with the 
best of the other four year olds, but I am curious to know how 
he has acquitted himself. I have an idea that the Manchester 
Cup winner is a pretty good horse. PHILIPPOS, 





FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Lifting Mist, by Austin Harrison. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

ONCE more a novel dealing with ‘ certain aspects ”’ of public-school 
life, but there is room for it because the mind behind it is both honest 
and clean ; there is none of that delving in art for mud’s sake which is 
so often the underlying motive of such books. Sam Brabazon-Hone 
is a decent little boy, who is first revolted by the shady side of school 
life, and later on puzzled and depressed by phases of his own adolescence 
which he does not understand and which no one attempts to explain 
to him or even notices. Chance throws him into the occasional society 
of a girl of his own class and age, and by means of a happy friendship 
and comradeship with her, merging into the tender idealism of which 
his boyhood has been starved, he loses his nervous terrors and emerges 
from his torturing state of being “ girl-mad and girl-shy, both at once.” 
The book is more or less a plea for co-education, or at any rate for some 
change in the public-school system. ‘‘ We grow up here,” says one 
boy, “‘ as if we were preparing to enter a monastery. Why should we ? ” 
And reasonable answer there is none. ‘‘ We ought to mix far more ! 
than we do,”’ is Sam’s conclusion. ‘‘ We only get one side here, and 
it makes us morbid. We are brought up here like orchids ! 
Poor boys can see girls. They don’t grow up sex-hostile. But we do. 
We can’t see girls or talk to them. We almost hate them. That 
can’t be right.”’ But it can’t be right, either, we surmise, for Sam (or 
his creator) to generalise quite so sweepingly about women from the 
one girl with whom Sam has made acquaintance. ‘‘ There was some 
radical difference in the emotionalism of the two sexes.”’ ‘‘ Women do 
not vary much in type, not as men do. They just are women.” We 
suspect the humour of such conclusions to be unconscious, the sex- 
vanity innocent; they are reached, we fancy, less because Sam has 
missed the benefits of co-education than because Mr. Austin Harrison 
has done so. But the latter is sound enough in his final conclusion : 
“ Boys and girls their passion was only the vibration of 
natural friendship, an exaltation not sentimentality, too strong to break, 
too incomplete to wither into definitions.” Vo: 


Monsieur Desperado, by John Melbury. (Murray, 7s. -6d.) 

““ ALWAYS begin in the middle,” the maxim observed by the wise 
short-story writer, is one which might with advantage be applied to a 
certain kind of novel. In the short story a long preamble before the plot 
really began to move would be fatal, and in the sort of novel where 
plot is the chief interest it is almost equally undesirable. In the Vic- 
torian era people did not mind having their interest slowly worked up 
from the beginning, indeed, some of their novels suggest that, they did 
not expect to be really intrigued for a whole hour after they began reading. 
Nowadays we are more impatient. A slight deficiency in this respect 


is all that mars this well written and competent, it somewhat conven- 
tional, story of Paris and its adventurers in the days of Cardinal Richelieu. 
All the usual figures of costume romance are present and the plot is 
of the “Three Musketeers ” order, but the pictures of the Paris of 
the period show signs of an unusual degree of research and are of con- 
siderable interest. 


Lessons from Great Golfers, by R. Endersby Howard. (Methuen, 


5s. net.) 

THE slightly didactic ring in the title of this book need not discourage 
anybody. It is not a text book, but rather a collection of pleasant, 
casual, discursive talks about golf. No doubt there are plenty of lessons 
to be learnt from it, but there are no diagrams.. No A’s and B’s ; none, 
in short, of the alarming paraphernalia of instruction. Mr. Howard 
has watched 2s much good golf as any man, and he has talked to many 
good golfers, and they have told him a number of interesting things, 
many of which are here set down. One of the most engaging of t 1em 1s 
Ray’s remark, ‘‘ So long as I win, what does it matter whether I p’ iy the 
shots in what you call the correct way or in my own way? Sor body 
has got to be out of the ordinary.” Apropos of this Mr. Howard >oints 
out that.Ray is not, in fact, nearly so heterodox as he is general]. sup- 
posed to be and that in one respect he is a perfect model. ‘‘ A mong 
first-class professionals,” he says, ‘‘ Ray is, I should say, the finest 
living example to the average golfer of the pace at which the club : hould 
be taken back.”” Mr. Howard has had many talks with Harry \«rdon 
and among other things the great man said that for two years after 
he first turned professional he did scarcely anything but practice. 
There is an example hard to live up to. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICA REVISITED, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Birken ead. 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) See page 990. 

THE TRUTH AT.LAST FROM CHARLES HAWTREY. (Thornton, 
Butterworth, 21s.). See page 990. 

A CENTURY OF WORK FOR ANIMALS, by Edward G. Fairholme 
and Wellesley Pain. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) See page 98+. 

A PARCEL OF KENT, by F. J. Harvey Darton. (Nisbet, 12s. 6d.) 
Full of affectionate appreciation of men, animals and countrv scenes. _ 

THE BOOK OF THE WANDLE, by John Morrison Hobson, (‘out 
ledge, 10s. 6d.) A very full description of that little river from its source 
near Croydon to its confluence with the Thames. 

THE ANGLER’S GUIDE TO THE IRISH FISHERIES, by Joseph 
Adams. (Hutchinson, ros. 6d.) 

THE PRISONER WHO SANG, by Johan Bojer. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 7s. 6d.) A novel, translated from the Norwegian. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


THIS TEARFUL SEASON. (Written June 13.) 

'IOOTING men have watched the copious rains of the 
past month and more with ever-growing anxiety. At 
first they were a blessing since they nourished the dry 
earth and marked the departure of unseasonable cold 
winds, but when the land became waterlogged and the 
due proportion of sunshine was withheld conditions began to 
shape themselves unfavourably for the season of game rearing. 
Wild pheasants have experienced the full brunt of the inclement 
period, while their reared cousins, though better protected, have 
not enjoyed the balmy conditions that are desirable. Partridges 
in turn must suffer under the extremely unfavourable combina- 
tion of a rank growth of constantly wetted herbage, accentuated 
as it everywhere is by pools and rivulets where dry land is 
usually to be found except when it is actually raining. Since 
the middle of May every day added to the deluge period 
has been bad, yet the succession of daily storms, with extra 
heavy ones by way of variation, has continued remorselessly 
since. What salvage may be discovered when the period 
of relief begins is hard to say, but what is certain already 
is that high expectations for pheasants have been dashed to 
the ground. Many years ago I read that the one fairly 
consistent feature of our climate was its tendency to indulge 
in three-monthly alternations of wet and fine conditions. In 
the interval this rule, with but sundry exceptions, has been 
fitted to results. Though hard to identify as fine, the late 
winter drought period fell within the description in a meteor- 
ological sense, so that when it came to an end after the almost 
tropical Easter holiday the rule foretold three months of what 
may generally be classed as south-westerly conditions. The 

calamity has, of course, been their savage vindictiveness. 


THE NOW BRIGHTER OUTLOOK. 


The above note is too interesting as a record of opinion 
on the day it was written to be cancelled in favour of the more 
hopeful outlook which has been occasioned by the sudden turn 
By long 
observation June toth is accepted as the day when the earliest 
arrivals of the lesser and choicer game bird are due to appear. 
Those who are daily in touch with the progress of partridge 
nesting are agreed that birds are late this year. Therefore, 
we may conclude that even the earliest chicks will have so far 
delayed their arrival as to encounter a smiling world as full of 
sunshine as of insects. In the case of partridges the optimism 
to be avoided is not so much counting your chickens before they 
are hatched as assuming that the number hatched is a measure 
of the mature birds which will in due course face the guns. 
The anxious period is now before us and hopefulness pictures a 
long continuation of the conditions which account for the differ- 
ence in tone between this note and the preceding one. That 
the wet period had fully set in at the time when birds were 
choosing their nesting sites will have done much to locate these 
on banks and other high ground where they would be compara- 
tively safe from flooding. The backward state of herbage in 
the spring will likewise have done much to discourage nesting 
among the green crops which have since developed and main- 
tained a mushy condition. In cases where birds were flooded 
off their nests there will have been ample hide in the open to en- 
courage nesting in places where the mower will shortly be at 
work, but we may hope that so dangerous a choice will have been 
countered by the unpleasant condition of such ground. 
Meanwhile, although no great hope can be entertained on account 
of the first hatches of wild pheasants, those in the rearing field 
will gain full advantage from the turn to more genial conditions. 
Similarly, one may look for some repair of the wild pheasant 
situation on the strength of such second hatches as will come 
into being along with partridges. It has been a close thing, 
but, al'hough irreparable damage has been done, the coming weeks 
may witness compensation on the side of partridges and a 
material brightening of the sad situation of pheasants. 


SHOOTING THE WILD PIGEON. 


“From now until the time when the gleaners take possession 
of the last harvest field thousands of enthusiastic sportsmen will 
be on y too eager to assist the farmers to rid themselves of that 
corn <1op destroying nuisance—the wild wood-pigeon. A walk 
In t! early evening along the cross-country footpaths, preferably 
not ‘oo far distant from a large wood or series of plantations, 
Wu’ soon reveal the favourite feeding grounds of these plump 
gt birds. Should there be a field sown with blue peas anywhere 
in the vicinity, it will probably be found that the pigeons have 
Seiected this as their most favoured banqueting hall. From 
the shelter of a hedge a close watch must be kept on the trees 
stowing in the hedgerows to discover those most used by the 
birds for landing stages. Tall, spreading elms are usually the 
most popular because they give the suspicious creature a chance 
before going down to scrutinise his feeding ground for possibla 
enemies, without the risk of too much exposure to himself. 
Having easily gained the farmer’s consent, the sportsman selects 
@ Spot not too far from the tree he has noted, and preferably on 
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that side which gives the shortest distance to a neighbouring 
tree. Using the hedge as the back-wall, he then builds up a 
shelter of old branches, twigs and weeds. Unless the greatest 
care is taken to obtain a perfect camouflage the birds will at 
once notice the change in the surroundings, and away they will 
go in search of other feeding plots. The first job in the early 
morning is carefully to fix up a “‘ decoy’”’ on the ground about 
twenty yards in front of the shelter, and around this painted 
wooden pigeon the sportsman may scatter a few handfuls of 
the same kind of grain as that of the growing crop. If his luck 
is in, the excited gunner will not have to wait long behind his 
leafy screen before he hears a sound overhead like the ‘‘ swish ”’ 
of a small shell nearing its journey’s end. With a thrill he 
observes this first arrival as it glides down from the tree to join 
the decoy. But he must firmly curb his natural desire to open 
fire at once. This bird has probably come to scout; and in 
any case it acts as an additional attraction, a fact which is soon 
made obvious when a flight of half a dozen others come circling 
round the spot, and then swoop down to earth. Even then, 
the eagerness to fire must be overborne, for the shooter must 
remember that at most he will be able to discharge only two 
barrels at each flock of birds. The conditions, besides yielding 
sport, being a combination of pot-hunting and extermination 
tactical considerations demand that he should wait until the 
feeding pigeons have unconsciously grouped themselves in such a 
position that the spreading shot from the first barrel of the gun 
will account for the greatest possible number. With the second 
barrel he may hope to bring down one or two more of the flock ; 
but so smart is the “‘ get off ’’ and so rapid is the flight of these 
birds that no time should be lost between the two discharges. 
After a quick rush round to pick up the victims and a careful 
clearing away of all feathers the shooter may indulge in a cigarette 
inside the shelter, because in all probability some minutes will 
elapse before the pigeons again give his part of the field their 
serious attention. If the amateur sportsman is careful to avoid 
any movement which might be seen by the pigeon’s microscopic 
eye; if he will exercise patience, alertness and tact; and if in 
the excitement he does not forget immediately to reload his gun 
a big bag may be the result of the most thrilling piece of sport 
he has ever indulged in.—A. E. S. Woop.” 


STOCK SHAPE FOR -410 PISTOLS. 
Possibly in no trade so much as in gunmaking is the past 
so prolific in ideas for guiding the present. The accompanying 
view of an Adams revolver has little or no curiosity value save 





A FINE MODEL FOR PISTOL PROPORTIONS. 


as a reminder that these interesting precursors of the more modern 
revolver have been broken up in vast numbers because of the 
complications and restrictions of the Arms Act. Reference is 
made not only to this particular pattern but to all other like 
purchases of the past half century which are still in serviceable 
condition. The vital point of present-day interest in this revolver 
is its handle. There are many who will call to mind the late 
Walter Winans’ constant complaints against modern pistols 
on the ground that when presented at an object with straight 
and naturally poised wrist the barrel would be pointing below 
the line set by the eye. In a word the grip very often lies at 
too much of a right angle with the barrel. Happening one day 
to pick up this weapon I could not but be struck by its natural 
aiming abilities, the comfortable way in which it filled the hand 
and the perfect abutment of surfaces for taking the recoil. 
From that conclusion was but a short step towards accepting 
this general lie of barrel and grip as the one best suited for .410 
shot-firing pistols of the kind which has lately sprung into 
fashion. The conditions of their use demand essentially that 
the arm when uplifted pump-handle fashion shall align the bore 
without any sighting correction with the moving or momentary- 
appearing object which the intention is to hit. The general 
form which complies with this test was reached in the past, later 
its importance was overlooked and now, for the second time, 
we regard it as an essential of design. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


DEMAND FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


F the general trend of the market 

there is no need to say more this 

week than that it continues very 

satisfactory, with a large number 

of sales announced, one of them 

running well into six figures, and 
others, though not so imposing in amount, 
representing a high price per acre, and a good 
demand for the lesser country house. 

A total of £102,000 has been obtained 
for Addington Park estate of 2,404 acres on 
behalf of Colonel C. W. Sofer Whitburn by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, who have 
sold other land in Kent, 35 acres at Sutton 
Valence, belonging to Christ’s Hospital, at 
£100 an acre; and they have also disposed 
of Mr. Claude J. Goldsmid Montefiore’s 
Coldeast estate, Sarisbury Green, 315 acres, 
with Coldeast House, to a client of Messrs. 
Hewitt and Gater. On July 16th they wiil 
sell Westbury estate, West Meon, at Petersfield. 
The 2,297 acres at one time belonged to 
Admiral Sir Peter Warren, who led the British 
ships to victory off Cape Finisterre. 

Buckenham Tofts, Brandon, 2,800 acres, 
and fishing in the Wissey; Bingles, a sixteenth 
century house and 100 acres, at Withyham ; 
and Coombe Green, Kingston Hill, and nearly 
five acres, have been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. 


SITE OF LAVENDON ABBEY, 


N the outskirts of Olney is Lavendon 
Grange, a residence on the site of which, 
in the year 1178, John de Biden founded 
an abbey for White Canons. Upon the Dis- 
solution the abbey bells and lead were sold 
for £73, and the domain granted by Henry VIII 
to Sir Edmund Peckham. Later it was granted 
by Elizabeth to Sir Rowland Haywood. The 
Grange was built about 1585 with the stones 
of the ancient abbey and, in 1626, enlarged 
or rebuilt by Robert Eccleston. The Newtons 
of Northamptonshire, who owned the property 
before Robert Eccleston, repurchased it from 
him, and Sir Isaac Newton is said to have 
been often a visitor there. After the death of 
Dr. Richard Newton, the estate passed to 
Mr. Knightley Adams, during the last century 
it was acquired by Mr. B. S. Brookes, and then 
by the present owner. The estate of 290 acres 
is to be submitted by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley a few weeks hence. 


NOCTON’S LAND LIGHTHOUSE. 


NOCTON HALL, already announced in these 

columns as for sale, near Lincoln, stands 
on the site of a priory founded in Stephen’s 
reign for Black Canons of the Order of St. 
Augustine. The site was granted by Henry 
VIII to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who 
built the first mansion about 1530, and the 
merry monarch, whose attributes were shown 
in a recent reference to another property 
(Horselunges), stayed there during the royal 
progress to York in 1541. Early in the last 
century the hall was the seat of the Earl of 
Buckingham. A fire in 1834 destroyed the 
mansion, which was re-built seven years later. 
A subsequent owner was the Dowager Countess 
of Ripon, who built the church at Nocton. 
Dunston Pillar, a prominent landmark near 
the village, is the only land lighthouse in 
England, and was put up by Sir F. Dashwood 
in 1751, to guide travellers on the old coaching 
road to Lincoln. The estate, nearly 7,000 acres, 
includes the major portion of the villages of 
Nocton and Dunston, and is to be sold by 
auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Simons, Inga- 
mells and Young. 


DONNINGTON CASTLE, NEWBURY. 


ONNINGTON CASTLE, near Newbury, 

is of great antiquity, for we find Richard 

de Abberbury rebuilding it in the year 1385 
and later, like any modern owner, selling it, 
and the buyer, bearing the illustrious name 
of Chaucer, paid him a thousand silver marks. 
Camden connects the immortal teller of the 
Canterbury Tales with the castle, for, according 
to him, ‘‘ It was the house of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
and there, under an oak commonly called 
Chaucer’s Oak, he is said to have penned 
many of his poems.”” Donnington afterwards 
reverted to the Crown, and Elizabeth granted 
the castle to Lord Howard of Effingham by 
letters patent of May 15th, 1600, for assisting 
to defeat the Spanish Armada. “He did 
render very great services to Us and Our 
Kingdom, with Our ships and Our Royal 


Fleet: and did with Our armament in the 
year of Our Lord 1588, and of Our reign the 
thirtieth, under Our auspices and the favour 
of God, conquer in an open naval battle the 
Spanish Fleet prepared to invade Our King- 
dom.” Donnington Castle, commanding the 
Lambourn near its confluence with the Kennet, 
became a point of great importance in the 
Parliamentarians’ camapign, as it dominated 
the road from London to the West. In 1643 the 
Royalists held it, and in the following year 
4,000 men under Middleton were repulsed 
by John Boys, who was knighted for his success. 
Brown, governor of Abingdon, also had a 
beating there. Then followed an attack in 
force, and bombardment for nearly three 
weeks. Again the castle withstood the on- 
slaught, and the King raised the siege. In 
1646 Dalbier brought about the fall of Donning- 
ton, and was so impressed with the valour of 
the defence that he allowed Boys and his men 
to march out with drums beating and colours 
flying. So much fighting left the castle in a 
ruinous state, and some of the material was 
used in building the neighbouring mansion, 
Donnington Castle House. Messrs. Thake 
and Paginton are to dispose of the property. 
Private sales effected by the firm in the 
last few days include Garvery, Hurstbourne 
Tarrant, an old-fashioned residence with 
4 acres, in conjunction with Messrs. Harrods ; 
Woodlands, Hermitage, Newbury, a modern 
residence with 5 acres; Spring Cottage, 
Bucklebury Common, and 3 acres; Shalford 
House, Bradford-on-Avon ; Orchards, Sotwell, 
Wallingford, a residence with garage and nearly 
2 acres; and The High House, Newbury, a 
genuine Georgian residence with garage. 


AN OLD SUSSEX HOME. 


EXT Wednesday—the time is short, but 
it should suffice to enable anyone to visit 
and value the property—one of the prettiest 
old houses in Sussex will come under the 
hammer of Messrs. Graves and Son at Horsham. 
The Brighton firm’s illustrated particulars 
of the fourteenth century house known as 
Old Blacksmith, at Wisborough Green, are 
adorned on the cover with a picture of the 
exterior of the house, and there are views of 
two or three of the rooms, showing the fire- 
places, the beams, and lattice windows. All 
is in harmony, and suggestive of ancient 
peace. Old Blacksmith bears the dates 1592 
and 1604, from which, whatever else may be 
inferred, there can be no doubt of its antiquity. 
Old oak and other features supply in a full 
measure what the lover of old houses appre- 
ciates, and modern comfort is complied with 
in a variety of matters all engrafted on the old 
structure in admirable taste, that is to say, 
unobtrusively, and labour-saving has been 
studied. Of course, there has been restoration, 
but it has been well done, and we do not find 
in Old Blacksmith what we noticed in another 
ancient Sussex house lately in the market, a 
lovely old exterior spoilt by large plate glass 
windows. ‘The gardens have been laid out in 
keeping with the house, and here again modern 
needs, such as a garage, have been met, while 
carefully conserving the antique air of the 
place. There are 14 or 15 acres of grounds 
and old pasture, and grazing rights over 
2,000 acres of Bedham Common. The vendor 
is Mr. A. Neil Lyons. Old Blacksmith is four 
miles from either Billingshurst or Pulborough 
stations and eight from Horsham, and well 
placed for hunting and golf. 


ROLLESTON HALL: AN EXPERIMENT. 


SIR OSWALD MOSLEY’S mansion three 

miles from Burton-on-Trent is to be the 
subject of an interesting and novel experiment, 
but hardly of general application in the case 
of mansions that are difficult to dispose of, 
for they are not all so well situated as Rolleston 
Hall as regards railway and other traffic facili- 
ties. The old mansion has been carefully 
studied by Mr. R. S. Litherland, an architect 
of Burton-on-Trent, and he has drawn up 
plans, which are included in the particulars, 
for the division of Rolleston Hall into five 
self-contained residences. Necessary  stipu- 
lations will accompany the various lots for 
permanently closing doorways and making 
other alterations, and though the cost of the 
scheduled work will be trifling, the fact that 
the buyers will be embarking on something 
of an experiment is one of the considerations 
that has caused the vendor to fix nominal 





reserves at the auction, which will be held 
at the mansion on Wednesday next, Jun. 25th, 
by Messrs. Richardson and Linnell and 
Messrs. Leedham and Harrison. 


SALES BEFORE AUCTION. 


RIVATE sales of a number of country 
houses and other properties have been 
carried out by Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons, 
among them Crossways, Hook Heath, which 
was to be sold on June 25th; and White 
House, Little Horwood, Winslow, whic’: was 
to be offered on June 24th; also King:wood 
Manor and 50 acres, in conjunction with Messrs, 
Knight, Frank and Rutley ; Bass Hill House, 
Broxbourne ; Laleham, Guildford, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Clarke, Gammon and 
Co. ; Bishopscroft Cottage, Guildford ; Brocks. 
ford Hall, Derbyshire, and 94 acres ; Ravanie, 
Weybridge, in conjunction with Messrs. Ewbank 
and Co.; Bathealton Court, near Taunton, 
with 166 acres, in conjunction with Messrs, 
Goddard and Son ; and Four Winds, Hindhead, 
in conjunction with Messrs. C. Bridger and Son. 


THE HEATHCOTES OF NORMANTON, 


REFERRING to the impending sale, an- 

nounced in the Estate Market page of 
June 7th, by Messrs. Duncan’ B. Gray 
and Partners, it may be added _ that 
from the Norman Conquest the Norman- 
villes held Normanton until the reign of 
Edward III. It passed in marriage to the de 
Basings, and, in the reign of Henry VI, again 
by marriage of an heiress, to the Derbyshire 
family of Mackworth. In 1723 Sir Thomas 
Mackworth sold Normanton to Charles Tryon, 
who resold it six years afterwards to Heathcote. 
His fine character is shown in innumerable 
ways and not least in that, having told his son he 
must not marry anyone with less than £10,000, 
he gave the daughter of a friend with whom the 
son was in love, £8,500 to make up her fortune 
to the stipulated sum. As an old writer said, 
Heathcote was ‘“‘ very much a gentleman.” 
His son Gilbert married Lady Margaret Yorke, 
daughter of the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Hardwicke, and secondly, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Hudson of Teddington. The second 
Gilbert’s (the grandson’s) wife was Lady Sophia 
Manners, the ‘‘ Hebe ” of Hoppner’s celebrated 
painting. It is computed that six million tons 
of ironstone underlie the estate. 


HOUSES AND BROAD ACRES, 


(CCADDINGTON HALL, the Georgian house 

and 360 acres, five miles from Dunstable 
and eight from St. Albans, will be submitted 
as a whole or in eleven lots next month by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

Chilworth Manor, 648 acres, four miles 
from Romsey and five from Southampton, 
awaits an offer next Thursday, June 26th, 
at Winchester House through Messrs. Daniel 
Watney and Sons jointly with Messrs. Pink 
and Arnold. 4 

Brigadier-General A. H. C. Phillpotts is 
about to sell Ewshott Cottage and grounds 0 
3 acres, and a small Tudor cottage with garage, 
near Farnham. Messrs. Norfolk and Prior 
are the agents. 

Caldecote Hall, a large house in the 
Jacobean style, near Nuneaton, and 1,240 ; cres, 
in the Atherstone Hunt; and Darlaston Hall 
and 1,134 acres, seven miles from Stoke-upon- 
Trent and Stafford, are to be sold by Messrs. 
Winterton and Sons—the Darlaston estate leing 
on offer next Thursday, June 26th, at Stoz.e. 

Sissinghurst Castle, Cranbrook, and 69° 
acres, for sale at Maidstone on July 3rd by 
Messrs. Winch and Sons was originally c illed 
Saxenhurst, and is all that remains of a ma sion 
built in the reign of Edward VI. In 1755-63 
as many as 3,000 French prisoners of war ‘vere 
interned here. 

Next Wednesday, June 25th, Messrs. 
Constable and Maude will offer The Krapp, 
East Grinstead; and next month they will 
sell Bulmer Tye House, near Sudbury, for 
Colonel C. N. C. Wimberley, C.M.G., at 4 
low reserve. 

Whittington Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
1,136 acres, in twenty-one lots, at Lancaster on 
July 5th ; Hill Top estate, Chaldon, 107 acres; 
on July 8th, at St. James’s Square, jointly with 
Messrs. C. and F. Rutley; and Trimstone, 
277 acres, at Ilfracombe, on July 11th at Barn- 
staple are some of Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
impending auctions. ARBITER. 
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ig THE SILVER PLATE OF THE SNEYDS OF KEELE HALL 
mon and HE silver plate that forms part of the heirlooms of the 
; Brom Sneyds of Keele Hall, and is now on view at Messrs. 
‘Ewbet Christie’s Rooms, is very largely composed of the products 
Taunton of our Georgian silversmiths such as Paul Lamerie, 
Messis, Samuel Taylor and Edward Vincent. There are, how- 
indhead, ever, earlier pieces of much rarity and excellence, such as a 
and Son. James I ewer and dish, and tazzas dating from before and during 
the Commonwealth, being marked for 1632 and 1649 respectively. 
ANTON, But perhaps the most remarkable feature of the collection is the 
ale, an wealth and variety of candle holders of the reigns of William III 
page of and Queen Anne. Even table candlesticks of that date do not 
Gray survive in quantity, and so a pair with the 1693 date mark and 
ds that another made six years later by David Willaume deserve attention, 
Norman- although they do not compete in interest with sconces, wall- 
ta of lights and chandeliers. There is no doubt that throughout the 
1 ak reigns of the post-Restoration Stuarts our sovereigns and their 
rbyshire great men indulged fairly freely in these expensive luxuries. 
Thomas But the fashion for them weakened with the advent of the 
Tryon, Hanoverians, when not only the dining table but the reception 
athcote. rooms in general depended, as a principal source of light, upon 
merable candlestick and candelabra. Any change of fashion in silver 
s son he objects led to much destruction, for the metal would do again, 
£0;000, and the melting pot changed the mode of yesterday into that of 
<—— to-day. Thus, silver sconces and chandeliers of Stuart date 
or sald, succumbed with only a moderate number of exceptions. That 
ore” is most especially true of chandeliers. We have many of brass 
Yorke, and quite a batch of wood, but of silver I notice that Mr. Alfred 
Earl of Jones, in speaking of two very fine, but unusually late, examples 
1ughter made by Paul Lamerie in 1734 and possessed by the Czars of 
second Russia, enumerates only four of Charles II and one of William III 
Sophia date, while of Queen Anne’s time he only mentions the two at 
— Hampton Court, composed partly, only, of silver and partly of 
glass. But in the Sneyd collection is a fine example, wholly 
of silver and weighing 680 0z. (Fig. 2), of which the character 
5 suggests a date about 1710, there being no mark, as is not  ;,4 sILVFR-GILT SCONCE, BEARING THE CROWN AND CYPHER 
nasi unusual in large decorative pieces made for the sovereigns and OF WILLIAM III. 
their high officials. Whether this chandelier was a royal piece : ‘ ; 
astable 8 - > oe Enriched with C scrolls, flower swags, palm branches, acanthus foliage 
mitted | does not appear, but the sconces and wall-lights all have the and a shell. The two S-shaped branches having gadrooned nozzles 
th by crown and cypher of William III. One sconce (Fig. 1} is marked, and waxpans. By Andrew Moore; date 1697. Height, 154ins. ; 
4 Andrew Moore being its maker and 1697 its date. Soalso are four width, gins. ; weight, 116 oz. 
miles 
en F wall-lights (Fig. 3) made by Phillip Rolles 
Daniel in 1700, and using much of the same 
- Pink detail, as of shells and palm branches, 
as the single sconce. When, however, 
tts is we come to anextremely fine set of eight 
ids of sconces (Fig. 3, centre), each weighing 
arage 120 oz., and spreading to a width of 
sy over I2ins., we find no mark of any sort. 
- But, like the single sconce, these eight 
cres, bear the cypher of King William alone, 
Hall and so it is safe to date them from soon 
.pon- after Queen Mary’s death in 1694. Yet 
essrs. the design might have—and, indeed, 
Leing has—been set down as belonging to the 
Le, reign of Charles II. A few days hence 
Z this design will reappear at Messrs. 
‘lled Christie’s in the shape of a pair of 
ian sconces almost identical, except for the 
5-63 absence of crown and cypher, as the 
vere Sneyd set. They were the property 
of the late Colonel Mulliner, whose silver 
3818. plate will be noticed in these pages next 
app, week. In his carefully drawn up descrip- 
_ tive volume on his collections he dates 
ot them as ‘‘civca 1675,” and hints that 
they may have belonged to the Duchess 
tale, of Portsmouth, in whose dressing-room 
ron at Whitehall Evelyn noted, in 1683, 
Tes, amid “‘ great vases’”’ and other objects 
with of “‘ wrought plate,” both sconces and 
one, branches of solid silver. But Colonel 
al Mulliner goes on to say that Sir C. 
, 2.—A CHANDELIER WITH BALUSTER-SHAPED CENTRE. Jackson, in his “ Illustrated History of 


> 1? Avec < P > 
Decorated with gadrooning, and ten scroll branches with gadrooned nozzles and waxpans. -oae Ee an eaemeple Som ae 
No mark, date about 1700. Weight, 680 oz. with quite similar ornamentation, ‘‘ the 
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3.—(Centre) A SCONCE, one of a set of eight, formed as scrolled shields with pierced borders of arabesques and festoons surmounted by 


boys and bearing the crown and cypher of William III. 
No mark, probably by Philip Rolles, circa 1697. 


> 


of a set of four, chased with oak foliage, acorns, acanthus leaves and a crown set on palm branches. 
By Phillip Rolles ; date 1700, 


are engraved with the crowned cypher of William III. 


work of Phillip Rolles about 1697,’’ and in all likelihood this phrase 
may be correctly applied to the Sneyd set, as he was the maker 
of the wall lights of this set, and was much employed by crown 
and nobles, supplying, in 1701, the great cistern which formed 
part of the Duke of Marlborough’s ‘ King’s plate,’’ and a lesser 
one for the Earl of Warrington. Of the 1693 candlesticks 


The branches have leaves winding round them, and the nozzles are formed of leaves. 
Height, 18ins. ; width, 12ins.; weight, 120 oz. each; and TWO WALL-LIGHTS, part 


The branches, enriched with shells, 
Height, 15}ins. ; weight, 60 oz. each. 


mentioned above an illustration is given (Fig. 4). The vase- 
shaped stem is chased with lions’ masks, and there are gadrooned 
bands from base upwards. The coffee pot which appears in the 
same illustration was made in 1700 by Andrew Raven and is a 
delightful example of the plain body enriched only by appiied 
cut cardwork so usual at this period. H. Avray TIPPING. 


14 ge geyser” 


4—A PAIR OF CANDLESTICKS: the vase-shaped stem chased with lions’ masks, date 1693, weight 39 oz. 
A COFFEE-POT with conical lid and tapering body, enriched with cut cardwork, maker Andrew Raven, date 1700, weight 24 oz. 





